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CHAPTER XIV 


An afternoon with the Desbarolles—Palmistry—The publication of 
Renee Mauperin—Renan, Gautier, Sainte-Beuve at a Magny Dinner 
—1865. The publication of Germinie Lacerteuz—Letters from 
Sainte-Beuve and Victor Oe ee to Emile Zola and 


Claretie. 


“January 3.—M. Edward Fournier’s little drawing- 
room. <A man with long grey hair, and a beautiful 
face, in spite of its tired expression. His glance is 
bright, penetrating, and caressing; his head that 
of an artist and physician. Reade him, with her 
elbow on the table, sits a woman of uncertain age 
with fine gipsy features. Her hair is gathered up 
in a scarlet net; her gown is covered with a cabalistic 
design, and studded with jewels which resemble 
amulets; the whole costume suggests an element 
of necromancy in the midst of the artist world. It 
is easy to recognise in this strange couple the chiro- 
mantic Desbarolles. 

“They both take your hand, pull it about, and 
turn it over; they look right into your eyes. You 
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have a peculiar sensation, a strange feeling that you 
are entering the region of the unknown. However 
sceptical you may feel about fortune-telling, you are 
seized with a sort of apprehension when you stand, 
as it were, on the threshold of your future. 

“And then the mise en scéne is good; there is 
nothing theatrical about it, simply a man in a black 
coat, the only accessories being two large magnifying 
glasses, which both husband and wife hold in their 
hands; at certain moments these glasses seem to 
throw out fantastic lights, such as might have been 
seen in those cut by Hoffmann’s opticians. 

“Desbarolles began to tell me what he read in 
my hand. He spoke gently and slowly; the little 
short sentences seemed to force their meaning upon 
you in little mental taps. He consulted all the 
time with his wife, who suggested things here and 
there. There was a word of Saturn, and of Mercury— 
certain chiromantic terms. Desbarolles declared that 
I am musical, but quickly made up for his mistake, 
by telling me that I possess the temperament of a 
nervous woman, subject to frequent neuralgia, but 
full of feeling for form, and with a fine line of life. 

“Finally he discovered a lump at the bottom of 
the first finger, and from this concluded that I am 
animated by a keen desire for fame, upon which 
T could not restrain myself from saying, ‘That 
is true.’ . 

“Often an impression received in childhood will 
tinge and mould the character for the whole of 
a lifetime. They tell me that Merimée’s chief 
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characteristic is a fear of appearing ridiculous, and 
that it was brought about in the following manner: 
He heard his parents laughing over the tearful 
face he had displayed whilst being scolded; he 
made up his mind that he would never be laughed 
at again, and kept his word, at the cost of drying 
up the emotional side of his nature.” 


To Mademoiselle Juliette Marcille. 


“Paris, Wednesday, January 27, 1864. 


‘Mademoiselle, or rather, my dear Mademoiselle 
(for after your kindness to me I may surely call 
you my dear Mademoiselle), imagine my surprise, on 
arriving home last evening, to find a little parcel 
containing two lovely pen-wipers, one for my 
brother and the other for me. Ah! Mademoiselle, 
what joy, what gratitude! So I shall at last be 
able to wipe my pens. I may tell you, quite 
between ourselves, that till your present arrived I 
used to be reduced to rubbing them on my pocket- 
handkerchief ! 

“Tam so delighted with your gift, that I exhibit 
it to all my friends, and it is so clean and pretty 
that I feel quite afraid to use it. 

“T beg of you, dear little lady, to accept my 
sincere thanks for this delicate attention, which 
touched my heart, and made me your friend for 
ever! I also beg of you to recall me to the kind 
remembrances of your sisters, your papa and 
mamma, also of your cousins, who are reported to 
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have said that you were even more of a tomboy 
than themselves; this, those who know you will 
easily believe.—Your friend for life, 

‘ JULES DE GONCOURT. 


« P| §—I don’t mind confiding to you that I con- 
sider my pen-wiper far finer than that belonging 
to my brother; but this I write in secret, for fear 
of making him jealous!” 


“March 3.—A ball at the Michelets, where the 
women were dressed to represent the various op- 
pressed nations—Poland, Hungary, Venice, &c., &c. 
It seemed as if the future revolutions of Hurope were 
dancing before you. 

“ March 12.—We took our book to George Sand. 
She is more alive, more animated, and more disposed 
to talk than she was on the first occasion that we 
paid her a visit. Perhaps the success of the Marquis 
de Villemer has put fresh blood into her veins. She 
spoke with a certain warmth of the six hundred 
students’ cards she received the day following that 
of the performance. 

‘“. . . Michelet has lately been plunging into the 
sacred books of India, and he returns from them 
as if dazzled by the sun. He declared that many 
false ideas have arisen about these people; that 
their gentleness towards animals does not come 
from their belief in metempsychosis; on the con- 
trary, metempsychosis springs from this very kind- 
liness. ‘It is not their faith which made their 
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hearts, but their hearts which gave birth to their 
faith !’ 

“Michelet told us that he worked a great deal 
on his proofs, owing to the fact that. one’s hand- 
writing is so misleading. ‘Proofs,’ said he in con- 
clusion, ‘are the clear expression of one’s thoughts.’ 
And he asked how, without the help of the material 
manual inspiration of writing, the Ancients could 
ever have followed an idea in all its possible con- 
ceptions—he himself can reason only with pen in 
hand. 

“* Madame Michelet, who was present, informed us 
amiably that she was looking forward to reading 
our novel, and bemoaned the fact that there are so 
few books which can be read without intellectual 
strain. She added that the previous evening she 
had vainly looked her husband’s library through, 
in order to find something to read. 

“Thereupon Michelet cried out good-humouredly, 
‘I said to her—There now, take my Homer, my 
Dante; in fact, I gave her the choice of the finest 


>?) 


things. 


Renée Mauperin, the novel to which allusion is 
made in the above passage, recalls, as does no other 
of the de Goncourts’ works, the genius of Balzac. 
The story, which was originally styled La Jeune 
Bourgeoisie, was first published in feudleton form in 
LP’ Opinion Nationale, and appeared as a volume in 
1864. It was noticed by Barbey d’Aurévilly, by 
Paul de Saint-Victor, by Cuvillier Fleury in the 
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Débats, by Monselet and by Challemel Lacour. 
As usual, Paul de Saint-Victor wrote the most 
favourable review, in forcible and sympathetic lan- 
guage. He had been a keen admirer of the de 
Goncourts’ work when their friends in the press 
were comparatively few. 

As we said previously, the character of the heroine, 
Renée Mauperin, was suggested by a young girl of 
the de Goncourts’ acquaintance, and Jules himself 
figures in the book as her delicate and ironical friend 
Denoisel. In 1859 her future biographer made a 
crayon portrait of the young lady, which is still in 
the possession of M. Edmond de Goncourt, and shows 
her standing before an easel, a slight elegant figure 
with dark eyes and hair, a cravat loosely knotted 
about her turned-down collar. The scene of this 
portrait being taken is brought into the story. 

The motive of the novel is simple; Renée 
Mauperin, the darling of her father, is brought up 
by him and his friend Denoisel with masculine sim- 
plicity. She grows up more like a boy than a 
girl, talks studio slang, is virile in gesture and 
language, and, in strong contrast to her brother 
Henri, is a fine high-spirited creature. Henri’s one 
desire is to get on in the world, and to achieve 
this end he shrinks from nothing—finally assuming 
a noble name, de Villacourt, to which he has no 
right, but believes to be extinct. Renée discovers 
that a real de Villacourt exists, and is living in 
poverty and obscurity ; hoping to baulk her brother's 
schemes, she lets this man know that his name is 
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being appropriated. He fights a duel with Henri 
and kills him. When Renée hears the result of 
what she has done, she falls ill and gradually fades 
away. Her deathbed scene is perhaps the finest 
of the kind in French fiction. 

But in spite of Paul de Saint-Victor’s article, 
and of other favourable reviews, . Renée Mauperin 
was, for a considerable period, comparatively little 
read ; the authors were not yet famous, and Renée 
was a type new to the French public. Twenty- 
two years later the story, shortened, and made more 
melodramatic, was dramatised and produced at the 
Odéon. Renée’s long decline was changed into death 
by a neurosis of the heart, and a kiss, wafted to 
Denoisel from the girl’s dying lips, aroused a tender 
pity in the audience, which, while completely falsi- 
fying the de Goncourts’ original conception of the 
character, probably contributed to the ultimate popu- 
larity of both the play and the book. 


“ March 14.—Saint-Victor read us a letter from 
Dumas fils, announcing that he is giving up play- 
MIAMI. o>. 5 

The following year saw produced at the Théatre 
Francais Le Supplice dune Femme. 

‘“‘ May 1.—You never find a man who wishes to 
live his life over again ; you could scarcely discover a 
woman who would willingly return to her eighteenth 
summer. ‘This is a judgment on human existence. 

“ May 9.—Soulié related that during the Revolu- 


tion of 1848 some man, having seen a dog bite the 
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blind man he was leading, sold out all the shares 
he possessed, saying, ‘ This is the end of the 
world d? . 2%, 

“ May 23.—-Sainte-Beuve reproached Taine for 
having submitted his Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise to the criticism of his enemies and in- 
tellectual inferiors. 

“Then one voice after another was raised, and 
Taine declared that the four greatest men the 
world has seen are Shakespere, Dante, Michael 
Angelo, and Beethoven: he styled them ‘the 
four Caryatides of Humanity.’ ‘And what about 
Raphael?’ said one member of the company, him- 
self quite incapable of distinguishing a painting by 
Raphael from one by Rembrandt. 

“* May 28.—In order to induce us to accept life 
at all, Providence has been obliged to nullify one 
half of existence ; without sleep, which is the tem- 
porary death of our grief aud suffering, man could 
never endure patiently to the end. 

“ June 20.—At our Magny Dinner this evening, 
Renan was greatly excited and very talkative. He 
inveighed against the meaningless poetry of the 
Chinese and of the Eastern nations generally, being 
supported in his opinion by the chemist Berthelot, 
a man who decomposes and recomposes the elements 
at will, and is, in fact, a sort of creator on a small 
scale. . . . The name of Henri Heine was suddenly 
mentioned ; as could easily be seen by merely look- 
ing at Sainte-Beuve’s face. Gautier extolled the 
physical appearance of the German poet, and de- 
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clared that when he was quite young he was the 
very personification of beauty, marred only by a 
slightly Jewish nose. ‘Apollo with a touch of 
Mephistopheles.’ ‘ Really,’ said Sainte-Beuve, ‘I am 
surprised to hear you speak in such a manner of a 
creature who got all the information he could out 
of you, and then made use of it in the newspapers 
—a man who destroyed the reputations of his best 
friends.’ 

“ «Excuse me,’ observed Gautier quietly, ‘I was 
his intimate friend, and never had any reason to find 
fault with him. He never said anything against a 
man unless he thought ill of his work.’ 

“ July 10.—We are at the seaside. If I were asked 
to choose between becoming the trainer of a troupe 
of learned dogs, the husband of a dancer, or the 
father of a musical family, I should ask to be given 
time for reflection. 

“ July 19.—The sun this evening looks like a 
blot of red sealing-wax dropped on a leaden sky 
and sea. The Japanese alone dare transfer to paper 
these strange effects of Nature’s colouring. 

« . .. Cider checks expansion, and makes the 
drinker serious, firm, and stolid: it keeps your head 
cool, and adds to the reasoning powers. Beer might 
inspire a man to write a treatise on Hegel; cham- 
pagne, to talk nonsense; Burgundy, to behave 
foolishly ; cider, to draw up a lease. 

« |. ., A book when written is never a master- 
piece: it becomes one with time. Genius is the 
talent of the dead. 
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“ August 22.— What strange creatures these 
Russian women are. They are full of caprices and 
folly, even to their choice of foods. Lemons, to- 
matoes, absinthe, and laudanum compose Princess 


Narichine’s daily bread ; the Duchess of M lives 
on:salads and sweets, and turns faint at the sight 
of soup and meat. 

““ September 2.—When Sainte-Beuve feels tired, 
and wishes to rest during the day, he gives the 
following order to Madame Dufour: ‘If the Pope 
should call, teil him I am not at home; if my poor 
mother should happen to return from the dead, ask 
her to wait.’” 


The whole of the autumn was devoted by the de 
Goncourts to their new book, Germinie Lacerteux, a 
painful but marvellous study of a French ‘ maid of 
all work,’ and, as far as was possible, a reconstitution 
of the strange double existeuce led by the brothers’ 
once valued servant Rose, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was revealed to them after the unfortunate 
woman’s death. 


“October 12.—We read to-day some chapters of 
our Germinie Lacerteux to Charpentier the pub- 
lisher. In the passage describing her arrival in 
Paris, ‘ covered with fleas,’ Charpentier told us that 
we shall have to put ‘vermin’ instead of fleas, for 
the sake of the public. The public be ! why 
must we thus hide the truth of things, and what 
right has the public to insist on a falsification— 
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on the perpetual concealment of the ugly side of 
life ? 

“ October 24.—Since Balzac, fiction has had 
nothing in common with what our fathers under- 
stood by that word. The novel now-a-days is com- 
posed of living documents, just as history is built 
up of written documents. Historians are the 
biographers of the past . . . novelists those of 
the present. 

“ November 12.—We are looking forward to finish- 
ing the proofs of Germime Lacerteux. We feel 
a nervous distress at living this episode over again ; 
it is as if we were about to bury her once more. 
. . . We no longer realise what we have ourselves 
written; the terrible story we have told hides 
from us any printer’s errors which may be in the 
proofs.” 


To Flaubert. 
“ During Gift Week (January 1865). 

“Dear Frrenp,—We do not wish to let the week 
pass by without wishing a happy and prosperous 
New Year, both to the man and to the author. 
Our novel* will be published on the 15th, and 
the first copy will be sent to you. What are you 
doing? I hear of a wonderful first chapter. I 
hope we shall see you soon. 

“As for New Year's gifts we have received but 
few—the last has just arrived from our bookbinder. 


* Germinie Lacerteuz. 
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He brought us a volume entitled Salammbo, encased 
in a binding—a binding, my dear fellow, which was 
designed by ourselves—both barbaric and superb, 
and might have once lain in Schahabarim’s library. 
All that is now wanting to this book, in order to 
make it worthy of fetching some fantastic price in 
some twentieth century auction, is an autograph 
page of the author’s\—We love you, we embrace 
you, we await you. 
JULES DE GoNcoURT.” 


“ January 12.—I think the best literary educa- 
tion for a writer, from the time he leaves school to 
the age of twenty-five or thirty, would be the 
informal faithful transcription, each evening, of all 
he has seen, and forgetting, for the nonce, as far 
as possible, what he had read in books. 

“ January 13.—Whilst I was at Petit’s I heard 
my next table neighbour exclaim, ‘Three things 
are better in Mexico than elsewhere, tobacco, coffee, 
and smallpox.’ 

“ January 17.—Our Germinie Lacerteux was 
published yesterday. 

‘““We are somewhat ashamed of a certain nervous 
emotion which has taken hold of us. To feel 
one’s moral strength unimpaired, and then to be 
conquered by nerves, by physical weakness! It 
is unfortunate that moral and physical strength 
should not be properly proportioned. It is in 
vain we tell each other how foolish it is to allow 
ourselves to be assailed by fear—that immediate 
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success is of little importance to us, that sooner or 
later the work on which we have expended our 
life must be recognised. In spite of everything, dis- 
couragement creeps over us, and we are consumed 
with anxiety. The audacity and strength of our 
nature, which urges us to the pursuit of truth, is 
crippled by that ill-conditioned thing we call our 
body. 

“ After all, if we were different should we be 
capable of doing our present work? Has not our 
state of ill-health had a share in producing the 
special kind of work we are able to do?... I was 
meditating as to how justice had been first created. 
Passing by the Quai, I saw some street boys play- 
ing; the biggest of the party said, ‘ We must have 
a tribunal, J’l/ be the tribunal !’ 

“ January 19.—The three things which we have 
given the public this month sum us up with peculiar 
completeness—Germime Lacerteux, the pamphlet 
on Fragonard, and La Lecture.” 


To Paul de Saint-Victor. 
“ January 23, 1865. 


“Dear Sarnt-Victor,—We send you the book, 
which we fully intended to dedicate to you, had 
we not at the last moment wished to spare you any 
connection with the unpleasant polemics which may 
be provoked by its publication. Therefore we re- 
serve the right of putting your name on the first 
page of some more peaceful idyllic work, as a mark, 
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both of the affection which we bear you, and of our 
high appreciation of your talent.—Your friends, 
‘EDMOND AND JULES.” 


The publication of Germine Lacerteux was the 
signal for much discussion, both in the press and 
among the group of writers gathered round the two 
authors ; but although the book was certainly a pre- 
cursor of the modern school of French realistic litera- 
‘ture, the critics, with one or two exceptions—among 
whom must be mentioned Zola,—condemned it in 
unqualified terms. 


From Sainte-Beuve. 


‘Dear Frrenps,—I regret having missed your 
kind visit. 

‘“T have also cut and begun to read the first chapters 
of Germime. I have been arrested by the simple 
truth of the story. But I am already struck with 
one thing, namely, that in order to judge fairly and 
speak rightly of this book, everything must be seen 
according to a new standard, a standard suitable to 
the production of nervous art, and of a new method of 
research. And the fact that the perusal of a book 
should excite questions of such importance, and 
oblige us to quit old methods and cut new furrows, 
is greatly in its favour. 

“T trust your courage will be appreciated. I wish 
I could help you more.—To to-morrow, dear friends. 

“ SAINTE-BEUVE.” 


LETTER TO ZOLA Is 


The following letter, written immediately after the 
de Goncourts had read M. Zola’s appreciative review 
of their book in a provincial paper, shows how 
bitterly they felt the way in which the novel had 
been received by their literary contemporaries :— 


To. Emile Zola. 
“ February 27, 1865. 

‘“‘ MonsiEuR,— We wish to express, with cordial 
warmth, our thanks for the article with which you 
have honoured our book. 

‘““In the midst of the hatreds, the enmities, the 
attacks we combat and repel; the literary dogmas, 
the statu quo as regards beauty and interest, the pre- 
judices, and the religious canons of criticism according 
to La Harpe, it is good and strengthening, Monsieur, 
to find praise and encouragement such as yours. 
Your article consoles us for the hypocrisy which 
obtains in literature; it affirms the right which 
we claim for fiction, the right of describing poignant 
emotion, of that which moves us and makes our 
nerves vibrate and our hearts bleed. You express, 
in phrases wherein we have felt our hearts reply to 
yours, the morality of this human study, which will 
never be more painful to read than it has been to 
us to write. You observe with perfect truth, ‘Give 
Germinie a husband and children, and her devotion 
falls into line,’ and you alone, Monsieur, have under- 
stood what we wished to paint, what we have en- 
deavoured to make felt. You do not discuss that 
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which moves you—you dare to create the basis of a 
canon of criticism which will no longer measure all 
men by the same rule—you admit temperament and 
originality. All this has been very brave, and we 
admire you for having the courage of your con- 
victions. Alas! our works are unhealthy, and you 
have said it deliciously : they possess the fancies and 
the grace of a sick man. What would you? Our fault 
is to write from our interior selves, and to belong to 
our own time. 

‘All this you have sympathetically divined, and 
expressed better than we could have done it our- 
selves. Thanks again for your profound and free 
analysis, for the horizon you have opened up to a 
poor book, which can only claim in its favour work, 
good-will, and courage. 

‘We are your friends, Monsieur, and we wish as 
soon as possible to be given the chance of pressing 
your hand. HK, and J. DE GoncouRT.” 


Another youthful critic, M. Jules Claretie, now 
director of the Comédie Frangaise, gave Germinie 
a long notice in the Nowvelle Revue de Paris. 


To Jules Claretie. 


‘‘ MonstzuR,—We have many excuses to offer for 
not having yet written to thank you, but we are less 
guilty than we seem, for we only yesterday read 
what you have written. The Revue de Paris, 
which we always have sent us, failed us precisely 
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on the very day on which you did us the honour 
to publish your article. 

“We are delighted with, and very grateful for, 
this conscientious and sympathetic analysis. You 
have thoroughly understood that which we tried 
to do, according to the measure of our strength 
and our temperament. You criticise our novels, 
and do not conceal that you like them much. 
You believe, as we do, in a great change passing 
over the world of fiction, a change pressing on 
towards an accuracy aiming at that of the exact 
sciences, and to an historical truth. It seems to 
us that you worship many of the things we worship, 
and you dare to read, feel, and judge without con- 
sulting the catechism of that which is academically 
beautiful. Your article touched more than our in- 
tellect, it reached our heart. And then, how well 
you know us. You have even dug up our Juvenalia, 
our little dead sucking-pig. You have tracked 
Germinie from Philoméne. It affords us very great 
pleasure to have been thus followed when we were 
in the shade, unknown, and almost without readers. 
It gives us heart for the future. Readers, judges 
like yourself, encourage, sustain, and console. Our 
friendship and our gratitude are due to you, 
Monsieur, and we hope for an occasion which will 
permit us to express both in person. 


Je DeaGe 


And in the same connection, though written 


some months later, the following letter from Victor 
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Hugo, then living in exile at Guernsey, is of 
interest :— 


“ HAUTEVILLE House, June 1, 1865. 


“T have read Germinie Lacerteux. Your book, 
gentlemen, is implacable as is human misery. It 
possesses that great beauty, Truth. You plumb the 
depth of things: it is a duty, it is also a right. I 
also have made the same researches. I have walked 
in the labyrinth, first groping my way, and finally 
seizing the thread. This also will happen to you. 
Already the feeling of progress, pity for the weak, 
charity for the suffering, shine out more and more 
in your eloquent pages. ‘Towards the end, there 
is a superb outburst. Paris makes appeal. It is 
beautiful. Your twin hearts, which are as one soul, 
are revealed in this serene and powerful apostrophe 
—a cry of anger full of love. Courage, gentlemen. 
You have created yet another good and beautiful 
work.—lI press your hands. Victor Hugo.” 


“February 1.—There was this evening quite a 
literary gathering at the Princess’s, Dumas pére 
being among the guests. 

“He is a species of giant, with the head of a 
negro whose black hair is turning to pepper and 
salt, and the small eyes of a hippopotamus, clear, 
cunning, and observing, in spite of their veiled 
expression. There is in him a mixture of the show- 
man, and of a commercial traveller who might have 
come out of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
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“ He is fluent in speech, but lacking in brilliancy, 
without trenchant wit or great power of expression. 
He gives facts—curious, paradoxical, nay, even 
astounding facts—which he produces from the depths 
of a wonderful memory, and relates in a hoarse 
broken voice; his conversation turns everlastingly 
upon himself, but his vanity is that. of a big child, 
and does not irritate. He told us, for instance, that 
an article of his on Mount Carmel had brought the 
monks in 70,000 frances. 

‘* He drinks no wine, takes no coffee, neither does 
he smoke; he is the sober athlete of romance and 
journalism. 

“The Isthmus-piercing de Lesseps, with his black 
eyes and silver hair, confided to us that he had 
often been dissuaded from doing things by a certain 
fortune-teller (the successor to Mademoiselle Lenor- 
mand) in the Rue de Tournon. 

“ February 8.—Dinner with Herzen at the Charles 
Edmonds. 

“ According to Herzen, Russia is threatened with 
imminent dismemberment. The Emperor Nicholas, 
he said, was a mere corporal, and many Russians 
declare that he poisoned himself after the Crimean 
disasters. He described him the night after 
the taking of Eupatoria, walking about the Palace 
with his heavy step, like the Statue of the Com- 
mander, and going suddenly up to a soldier on 
cuard, seizing his gun, and kneeling down beside 
him with the words, ‘On your knees! Let us pray 


for victory.’ 
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“He told us some curious anecdotes about English 
manners and customs, quoting that country as the 
land of liberty. An English servant, for whom 
Turguéniev had procured a situation, and of whom 
he asked his reason for leaving it, gave the following 
delightful reply: ‘They are not well-bred people ; 
not only the wife, but even the husband, actually 
address me when they are at table.’ 

“Something of the same kind happened to a rich 
Englishman of his acquaintance, who received notice 
one day from his valet, his coachman, and his groom. 
He consulted the housekeeper as to the cause of 
this, and received the following reply: ‘If I had 
not lived in your service for fifty years, I should 
also have left. Just come down and see the con- 
’ she took him 
down to a spacious kitchen, in the midst of which 


fusion that reigns in the kitchen ; 


was a very clean table. ‘Now,’ she cried, ‘you see 
how matters stand. The table is round, so that 
sometimes the coachman, at other times the groom, 
sits beside me, whereas if it were square the valet 
would always be here, his proper place.’ 

“Whilst striving to discriminate between the 
characteristics of the English and French nations 
respectively, Herzen observed, ‘An Englishman 
summed them up fairly well in the following 
phrase: “The Frenchman eats cold meat warmly ; 
we eat our hot roast beef coldly.”’ 

“ March 15.—Imagine a little boy, seven or 
eight years old, wearing a jacket and breeches of 
black velvet, a white waistcoat, and red stockings. 
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His hair is all curly, his cheeks are plump, he 
has fine caressing eyes, and a somewhat sleepy 
manner. ‘This is the Prince Imperial. The Princess 
had this evening a children’s theatrical perform- 
ance specially arranged for him, and when the 
plece was over he asked leave to climb on to the 
stage, and mix with the performers. - 

“Poor little man! There he was, among all the 
other children, who were amusing themselves, pre- 
vented from joining in the fun, because of the 
Grand Ribbon of the Legion of Honour, which he 
was wearing for the first time; he had a look of 
mingled pride and sorrow, divided between the 
tastes of his age and the dignity of his majesty, 
reduced to looking on with a smile at the sports 
of the other children. 

“ March 27.—The conversation turned on love. 
Sainte-Beuve expressed his theory, namely, that 
an old man should not ask for a young woman’s 
love, but only for permission to love her ; ‘ toleration, 
that is all one can expect,’ he concluded, sighing. 

“«¢ But have you ever truly been in love, Monsieur 
Sainte-Beuve ?’ cried the Princess. 

«¢T Princess? Listen. I have somewhere in 
my brain (he felt the top of his head with his 
hand) a box, a pigeon-hole which I always dread 
leaving too much open. And all that I do, my 
work, my articles, go to help to keep it closed. 
I have filled up the opening with my books; thus 
I have no time for reflection, I have blocked out 
thought. Ah!’ he added in a tone of the deepest 
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melancholy, ‘you do not know what it is to feel 
that love has passed for ever by, owing, as we 
said just now, to the fact that old age, which would 
make the avowal of such a feeling ridiculous, has 


ee 


overtaken you. 


CHAPTER XV 


+ 


Henrvette Maréchal—A curious chapter in French stage history—A 
- reading at the Théatre Frangais—A first-night andience—Letters 
from Jules. 


THE production of Henriette Maréchal at the Comédie 
Frangaise is a curious chapter in the history of the 
French stage during the Third Empire. The play 
had been finished in December 1863, and offered 
to M. de Beaufort, Director of the Vaudeville, who 
refused it. It was just about this time that the 
brothers had become familiar with the Princess 
Mathilde. Renée Mauperin had been read by 
M. de Giraudin at one of the Monday evening 
parties at which the Princess was accustomed to 
gather together the élite of the intellectual world of 
Paris; and this had suggested a way by which the 
play might be tested before a special audience of 
artists or authors, and women of intelligence and 
distinction. There was also the hope that some 
theatrical manager might hear the piece spoken of in 
terms of praise. Therefore, on the 7th of April 1865, 
M. Lockroy read Henriette Maréchal before a small 
select company. It was much discussed and diversely 
judged, but the authors were at least assured that 
the piece had created a sensation. The management 
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of the Vaudeville had changed hands, and they again 
wrote to propose their play to the new directors. 
But Theodore de Banville had been present at the 
reading ; he had himself successfully offered a small 
piece in verse to the Comédie Frangaise, and he spoke 
in the foyer of Henriette Maréchal; thus it became 
known to M. Thierry, the administrator of the 
Comédie, who asked to read the manuscript. M. de 
Banville wrote to the de Goncourts, adding that the 
request was made by M. Thierry in his private 
capacity, as he considered that the authors’ literary 
position rendered it undesirable for them to risk a 
refusal of their play by the Sociétaires. 

The subjects admitted by the Comédie Frangaise 
still differ, and then differed much more, from the 
repertories of other French theatres. Although the 
passions and the crimes of humanity were freely 
displayed upon its boards, Corneille and Racine as 
interpreting the classics, Shakespeare in a French 
dress, and in modern literature Victor Hugo, Alfred 
de Musset, Madame Sand and Augier, were typical 
of that which was considered permissible by the 
‘social and dramatic world which ruled the destinies 
of La Maison de Moliére. 

Henriette Maréchal, a somewhat complicated story 
of a daughter who sacrifices her life and her reputa- 
tion to save her mother from dishonour, struck what 
would now be called a realistic note; and when M. 
Thierry requested to be allowed to read the manu- 
script, Messieurs de Goncourt thanked him, but said 
it was useless for him to take the trouble, as the 
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play was unfit for his theatre. M. Thierry, however, 
insisted, and has since admitted that in 1865 he 
was much in want of something new, for summer 
was coming on, and the dramatists. who then held 
the French stage did not like their pieces being 
played during the months when Paris was compara- 
tively empty. Thierry wanted to find a new author, 
and one who would be content for the time being 
with low receipts. He accordingly read Henriette 
Maréchal, admired the play, and made up his mind 
to read it to the jury, that is to say, the Sociétaires 
of the Comédie Frangaise. The scene is thus described 
in the diary :— 

‘““ May 8th, 1865.—We were seated before a table 
covered with green baize, on which was a reading- 
desk and a glass of water; in front of us hung a 
painting, representing the death of alma. 

“The jury were ten in number, serious, passive, 
and dumb. 

‘Thierry began to read. The first act, ‘Le Bal de 
V Opéra, was gone through amid smiles and looks 
of sympathy directed towards the brother authors. 
Then he attacked the second act, and proceeded 
straight away with the third. Our brains at this 
moment were somewhat. devoid of ideas; we did 
our best to conquer the feeling of anxiety which 
was pressing on our heart, and strove to give our 
attention to the play, to take in the sound of the 
words, to listen to the sound of Thierry’s voice. 

“The audience were giving us their serious atten- 
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tion, an attention which might mean everything or 
nothing. At last all was over. 

“Thierry made a sign to us to rise, and carried us 
off to his study. 

“And there in that room, darkened with thick 
muslin curtains, which shed a white mysterious 
light, the minutes seem eternal. We hear the sound 
of voices through the open door—Got’s rising above 
the rest; this is succeeded by the soft reiterated 
sound of metallic balls falling on zine. 

‘““My eyes were fixed on the clock, which marked 
3.35. I did not even see Thierry when he came in, 
but I felt some one press our hands, and I heard 
a caressing voice murmur, ‘Your play has been 
accepted . . . and well received.’ 

“Then he began to talk of the piece, but after a 
couple of minutes we begged him to let us escape, 
and throwing ourselves hatless into an open carriage, 
we exposed our bare heads to the cutting wind.” 


To Flaubert. 
“ August, 1865. 

“Thanks for inquiries after Henriette. She is going 
on fairly well, and has lately had a piece of luck. 
Ponsard is unable to finish his piece, Madame Tallien. 
They say he is dying—we do not ask that of him 
—but we think it probable that our play will take 
the place of his towards the end of October. The 
rehearsals would then begin towards the middle of 
September.” 
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The brothers spent the summer at Oiséme, with 
their friends the Marcilles. 

“We are enjoying a real holiday, compensating for 
the barrenness of our ordinary social life by the aftec- 
tion of the grown-up people, and the tenderness of 
the small folk. 

“Last night we celebrated the baptism of a doll; 
it was a pretty little picture, out of which a painter 
of domestic scenes, say Knaus, might have composed 
a fresh and quaint group. 

“The whole household had been brought into 
requisition. The father appeared as church beadle, 
armed with an ancient halberd, wearing a peach- 
blossomed Louis XV. vest, and a short silken waist- 
coat trimmed with yellow. The eldest daughter 
had borrowed a bonnet and a shawl from her aunt, 
an appeared in the réle of a provincial bride. The 
second, with her apron, her fichu, and her little 
country cap, played the réle of the nurse, and 
carried the doll; finally the gardener’s son brought 
up the rear, dressed as a little priest—he had put 
a night-shirt over the housekeeper’s black skirt, 
and had taken a piece of black taffeta for his bands. 
With his pink complexion, and his short-cropped 
fair hair, he looked for all the world like one of 
those pretty little Dresden china abbés.” 

In August the brothers paid a few days’ visit to 
Princess Mathilde at Saint Gratien. 

“At lunch to-day the Princess was speaking 
of the people for whom she would like to arrange 
marriages, amongst others of Taine, for whom she 
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lately found a splendid chance. The lady would 
bring him 400,000 francs at once, and 600,000 of 
expectations. 

“August 16.—Whilst driving in the omnibus 
which took us back to Sannoy, we went over in 
our minds the events of the last three days, and 
discussed the Princess. We came to the conclusion 
that very few middle-class women would be so 
thoroughly kind-hearted in the discharge of their 
social duties. In her position as hostess, few women 
of the world could excel her in her solicitude for 
her guests, and the delicate discrimination she 
displays in her treatment of them. We recalled, 
as we drove along, her liberty of thought, her 
animated conversation, a certain charming brusquerie 
of manner, her fluency of speech, her quick con- 
demnation of stupidity, the judicious blending of 
virile strength with womanly ways, the combination, 
in short, of qualities and defects—remarkable in 
any one in the age in which we live, but  strik- 
ingly novel in a Royal Highness, and making of 
her a sort of Marguerite of Navarre revived in a 
Napoleon. 

“ August 19.—The joy of soon seeing our play per- 
formed is overshadowed and somewhat attenuated 
by the feeling of a too rapid realisation {of our 
desires.” 

On the brothers’ return to Paris they began to 
actively bestir themselves about the forthcoming 
production of their play. In France far more is left 
to the initiation of dramatic authors than is the 
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case in England. The Théadtre Francais is in more 
senses than one a unique institution, and before 
even knowing how the parts were to be distributed 
Messieurs de Goncourt were expected to call on the 
leading sociétaires of the Comédie. 

‘“ August 28.—No. 30 Rue du Petit Parc, Avenue 
de l’Impératrice. Is M. Bressant at home? We 
were ushered by a servant into a room full of 
paintings by Bonvin and Wattier, &c., including 
a large dark portrait of Bressant, representing the 
actor in his young days, a picture in which the 
gloominess of the tints and the fatalistic expression 
of countenance suggest the sinister apparition of a 
Hamlet such as Scribe might have depicted... . 

“‘ Bressant came in and began by refusing to play 
the role. He said that all the other parts are 
superb, relegating the one we offered him to quite 
a secondary position; he pleaded the fact that he 
had not acted for some time, and that he wished to 
create something. ... Then as we rose to leave, 
and expressed our regret, he exclaimed that he 
would like to oblige us, admitted the possibility 
of his having glanced through the part somewhat 
superficially, promised to re-read it, and see whether 
anything could be done! 

“1 begin ~to realise that actors are actors in 
home life. It is their custom to begin with a 
refusal, they like to be pressed, and to appear 
to reconsider their decision. I feel as if I were 
on the threshold of diplomatic society, where the 
part of the actor is to hide the desire he feels to 
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undertake a certain réle, and whose histrionic powers 
are brought into play for that object, and strength- 
ened by the fear lest the part should be offered 
to another. 

“We next called at No. 32 Rue du Petit Pare 
on Delaunay. Thierry told us that in his case 
everything was settled, so the object of our visit 
was merely to thank him for having undertaken 
the réle. 

‘This house presented quite a different aspect; the 
rooms were small, the furniture covered with damask, 
the pictures dealt with sacred subjects, the ‘Madonna 
della Sedi, and Napoleon the first, some photo- 
graphs, amongst which was one of Delaunay hanging 
opposite to that of a lady. 

“Through the window-curtains could be seen a 
little green arboured garden, such as one would 
expect to belong to the house of a suburban wine- 
merchant. Delaunay appeared in an elegant silk 
shirt. 

‘‘ When we expressed our first words of thanks 
he affected surprise, and said he really quite failed 
to understand what this was all about, that Thierry 
had never mentioned the matter to him—that he 
had quite understood from his colleagues that a 
jeune premier had been engaged for the part! 
When we urged the importance of the réle, he replied 
that on reading the piece he was so much occupied 
with the whole that he had paid but slight attention 
to this réle, and that it was impossible for him 
to play the part of a boy of seventeen. We found 
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ourselves obliged to ask him to reconsider his de- 
cision ; he was finally kind enough to say he would 
think the matter over. We then retired full of 
bewilderment, and feeling that we did not under- 
stand the situation. ° 

‘““We were struck with the ugliness of these 
men, eternally condemned to play the part of lovers 
before the footlights. Their hair is already grey, 
and their features seem to be distorted by dint of 
theatrical poses. . . 

“ At four o’clock we went to Thierry, in order 
to give him an account of our visits to Bressant and 
Delaunay. He manifested, on hearing of what took 
place, great indignation; his voice, usually so unctuous, 
trembled with anger. ‘What! do you mean to tell 


me that Delaunay said but I had arranged his 
holiday, so as to have him back in the middle of 
September on purpose. Mark you this, nothing in 
the theatrical world is ever real. The attempt to 
deceive is itself false !’ 

“At the Magny Dinner, Sainte-Beuve and Soulié 
confirmed the paragraph in the Indépendance Belge. 
We were to have been presented with the Légion 
@ Honneur on the 15th of August ; the Princess had 
asked it of the Emperor, and had invited us to 
spend the week with her in order to enjoy our 
surprise. . . . Now our Crow are put off to the 
month of January, when we shall receive them in 
company with Taine and Flaubert. 

“ August 29.—After dinner we were talking of 
ourselves. I have not the same aspirations as my 
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other self. If it were not for his literary career, 
his aspirations would be domestic, he would be 
attracted by the bowrgeoise dream of a life spent 
with some sentimental woman. He is a passionate, 
tender, melancholy spirit, I am a gloomy materialist. 
I feel in me something of the eighteenth century 
abbé, with a cruel touch of the Italian sixteenth 
century—not that I am bloodthirsty, or that I love 
to inflict physical suffering on others, but I have a 
cruel turn of wit. Now Edmond is good-nature 
itself. He was born in Lorraine, and has the 
Teutonic spirit. Had he lived in another age he 
could well have been a soldier fearless of blows, 
yet with a love of sentiment. I am a Latin 
Parisian. I see myself rather in some old chapter- 
house, carrying on the diplomatic intrigues of the 
community, and loving to play upon men and 
women for the sake of irony. Are we obeying 
the natural role of predestination as the elder and 
the younger son.” . . . 

“Tt is strange in summing up to find that with 
absolute difference of temperament, tastes, and char- 
acter, we enjoy an absolute similarity of ideas, 
sympathy and antipathy for people, and have 
identical intellectual visions. 

“ August 30.—It is certainly easier to compose a 
Ministry than to settle the cast of a play. From 
what I can see every actor is more anxious to pre- 


* I give the words just as they were put down by my brother, 
but I maintain that they were written with a view to drawing a 
flattering picture of me at his own expense, 
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vent a comrade obtaining a good part than to secure 
one for himself. 

“September t.—Got came to lunch with us. He 
arrived from the country, with the cheerful coun- 
tenance of a village curate and a sly countryman 
combined. He has the joviality that goes with a 
sanguine temperament, and a broad, open, and 
impetuous sense of humour. 

“One feels in him the actor, ever on the alert 
for new and characteristic human types; ... he 
admits that he always takes the reading of the 
part as far as possible from the author himself, 
by entering entirely into the latter’s conception 
of the rdle, that is, he can seldom create a part 
in a dead authors play, because, to his mind, 
the rdle dies with the author. He always wishes 
to hear the author read and explain a réle in 
his own way. ‘Then, if he is fortunate enough to 
be able to make the idea of the author agree 
with a living type which he has studied, he 
feels that he has really got hold of his part. 
In Giboyer, for instance, he took for prototype 
Jean Macé. 

‘‘When I mentioned the name of Mme. Plessy, 
he described her to me as a great eater, one who 
could devour a turkey. ‘After acting,’ he said, ‘she 
subsides into dreamy languors worthy of a creole,’ 
exclaiming ‘Heavens, how I could now enjoy some 
beef salad !’ 

“September 2.—Got’s dressing-room. . . . Whilst 
making up he told us all about his début. During 
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his first rehearsals he wore his trowbade, for he was 
still a corporal: he mentioned his first great part, 
that of the abbé in J] ne faut jurer de rien, which 
fell to him because all the soczétavres refused it. 
At the rehearsals, de Musset thought he acted very 
badly, and did not scruple to tell him so. He was 
anxious to have the abbé’s réle played in a cassock. 
Got thought that, under the circumstances, it would 
be scarcely fitting. The altercation between author 
and actor ended by de Musset exclaiming, ‘ Well, 
it's all one to me, as there’s fighting going on in 
the streets!’ for this occurred on the 2nd of June 
1848. 

“September 6.—No. 8 Rue des Saint Péres. 
At Madame Plessy’s. She was just going out— 
a hearty. hand-shake, a torrent of eager, kindly 
words. . . . I have rarely seen a woman throw 
out so much life. She made us the following 
pretty speech: ‘This will be the first time I shall 
have played the part of a mamma, but then she 
is such a naughty mamma!’ .. . 

‘« September 17.—Merimée has just paid a visit 
to Saint Gratien. He has big features, thick, black 
eyebrows. The massive frame which distinguished 
Louis Philippe’s men of letters, gives him some- 
thing of a provincial usher. He wanted to per- 
suade the Princess to buy a villa at Cannes, and 
with this object in view exhibited some bright 
gouache drawings like those of Vesuvius.” 


Owing to a sudden caprice on the part of M. 
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Delaunay, who absolutely refused to play his réle in 
Henriette Maréchal, the play was withdrawn, to the 
bitter disappointment of the two authors. 


To Flaubert. 

-“ September 29, 1865. 
“My peAR Frienp,—We have just gone through 
two months of emotion, of hope deferred, of useless 
effort—two terrible months. We had conquered 
everybody, Mme. Arnould Plessy, Mme. La Fontaine, 
Bressant, Got, all that was best in the company. 
Suddenly, at this last moment, Delaunay throws 
everything up, and all is at an end! ... The 
caprice of one actor has been able to paralyse the 
management of the Théatre Francais, the will of the 
Ministry, and—our career. . . . We are bearing our 
disappointment fairly well.—Yours in thought, in 

friendship, and in ideas, 
‘JULES DE GONCOURT.” 


“ September 28.—Nothing of the kind had ever 
before taken place at the Comédie Frangaise ; a play 
thrown out after having been accepted, the rdles dis- 
tributed to the best actors in the company, the very 
scenery already in hand—and all because one actor 
changed his mind!” 

A month later, while staying at Bar-sur-Seine, 
and already hard at work on a new novel,* they 


received a note from Thierry, announcing that 


* Manette Salomon. 
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Delaunay had once more changed his mind, and was 
now willing to play the part he had rejected pre- 
viously: that the play was going to be put into 
rehearsal immediately, and probably produced on the 
1st of December. 


To Flaubert. 


‘“ BAR-SUR-SEINE, November 7th, 1865. 


“My pear Frienp,—Incredible news, Henriette 
is being rehearsed. Delaunay will play, and it will 
be produced without fail on the 1st of December. 
I know no more; we are starting for Paris. From 
there I will write you the details—We embrace you 
affectionately, JULES DE G.” 


And again to the same a little later :— 


‘To-day I saw in the foyer of the theatre that 
the first representation of /Tenriette is fixed for the 
31st. Now as there is no 31st of November, that 
means the 1st of December. But we have to reckon 
with the Censorship, which is said to be much excited 
against the play. You know enough of the world of 
letters, my dear friend, to know that one does not 
attain to the Comédie Frangaise without arousing 
the anger of the envious, and the hatred of those who 
have been unsuccessful. To-day appeared an anony- 
mous article in the Nord, which I have reason to 
attribute to X.; and which denounces, both to the 
public and to the authorities, an ignoble play written 
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by the authors of a book ‘worse than ‘“ Madame 
Bovary!”? 

“Meanwhile, I have refused to accept for you a 
place in the boxes allotted to the Princess, having 
need of you in the stalls, as the best of friends and 
clappers. 

“The two balcony seats for your niece are already 
reserved. Ah! come, come. We have great need of 
an intimate talk.—We are ever and ever yours, 

‘J. DE GoNncouRT.” 


Nevertheless Henriette Maréchal had not arrived 
at this stage without difficulties. The play opened 
with a masked ball at the opera, and a lively, 
brilhant, and only too natural dialogue; also the 
‘situations,’ though true to human nature, and 
freely admitted on the stage of other Parisian 
theatres, were not such as the Comédie Francaise 
was accustomed to set before its extremely refined 
and critical audience. It required influence to 
“muzzle the censor,” and much diplomacy before 
the cast could be finally arranged. Delaunay was 
with difficulty persuaded to undertake the part of 
Paul de Bréville, the youthful lover, and he had 
his own reasons for supporting his friend, M. Got, 
just then in the middle of a lawsuit with the 
Comédie Francaise. The press took up the matter, 
and pointed out that Baron and Firmin had played 
the parts of youthful premiers up to the age of 
sixty, and that Talma, at the close of his career, 
had finely represented the Emperor Nero at the 
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age of twenty in Britannicus. Delaunay was an 
admirable actor, and still retained the gestures, the 
walk, the play of features, and the vocal inflexions 
of his younger years. Madame Arnould Plessy 
took the part of Madame Maréchal, and Madame 
Victoria played Henriette. 

The dramatic censorship during the Third Em- 
pire was very severe, and in accepting Henriette 
Maréchal the sociétaires had expected that cer- 
tain passages, notably that of the opera ball with 
which the play opens, would be expunged. They 
reckoned, however, without their host. Princess 
Mathilde, who had had nothing to do with the 
acceptance of Henmette Maréchal by the Comédie 
Frangaise, when once this had been achieved, in- 
tervened with Maréchal Vaillant, who was then 
Minister of Fine Arts, and obtained a promise from 
him that the censorship should be muzzled. On 
the 2nd of December, the censor, a certain M. Planté, 
was asked to place his wsa upon the manuscript, 
and the representation of Henriette Maréchal was 
authorised to take place. But from the day when 
the comedy had been read aloud in the salon of 
the Princess, the public had become aware that 
the de Goncourts were received in a Bonaparte 
social centre, and it was soon whispered that their 
play had escaped curtailment by the censor owing 
to imperial influence. It was not the first time 
that authors had been so protected. The Dame aua 
Camélias was restored untouched to M. Alexandre 
Dumas by no less a person than the Due de Morny, 
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and the Emperor himself had raised the interdict 
on Emile Augier’s Le fils de Giboyer. 

But political opinion was much agitated in 1865, 
and a reversal of all ordinary party proceedings 
occurred when the students of the Quartier Latin 
declaimed on the iniquity of a Princess interfering 
to hinder legal censure of a play supposed to lack 
morality, and when M. Henri Rochefort, in the 
Figaro, blamed the “high protection” which had 
been presumably cast about works of “a corrupting 
nature.” One famous journalist prophesied the non- 
success of the play with the words, ‘The authors 
signed its death-warrant when they invoked the aid 
of rank and authority.” 


** November 18.—There is, after all, an element of 
austerity in theatrical life. The women have nothing 
that characterises them as such. They come in their 
working gear, and keep both smiles and fine clothes for 
the public. There is no coquetry, scarcely a feminine 
touch about them. They contribute in no way to the 
romance of green-room life ; they are occupied simply 
and solely with the business of the piece. 

“What a curious unnatural existence is this life 
of perpetual rehearsals; day is turned into night; 
there is a total suppression of real life; the sun is 
shut out, and all outside things with it. When 
you come out of the theatre at four o'clock, the 
day is drawing to a close, and you stumble out into 
the street, stupefied and dazed, scarcely knowing 
whether you are awake or dreaming. 
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“« November 26.—I went to France the bookseller ; 
a man there overheard that there are no more places 
to be had for the first night of our piece. He did not 
know our name, and had never read one of our books, 
but hearing how matters stood, he said at once, ay 
might stand a chance of getting a seat if I tried at 
the theatre,’ and off he went. A true Parisian! 
When a thing is impossible it becomes to him at 
once an object of desire. 

“ November 27.—In reading Victor Hugo I seem 
to feel a separation, a wide gulf between the artist 
and the public of our day. In former days a man like 
Moliére represented his public, and was, so to speak, 
on the same level. ‘To-day the great writers are on a 
higher, the public on a lower, plane. 

“ November 29.—Gavarni, in coming to our re- 
hearsal, gave us a great proof of his friendship. He 
is very ill, and had to rest ten minutes after going 
upstairs before he could again breathe freely. 

“ November 30.—When I realise that we are actu- 
ally going to be played at the Frangais, I begin to 
believe that there is a special providence for those 
who possess energy, courage, and determination. 

‘““ December 3.—To-day was the dress rehearsal. 
I found Rose Didier skipping about, and looking 
quite adorable in her baby costume, the beautiful 
eyes shining from under her fair wig, her whole 
person almost lost in a cloud of white muslin. 
It seemed to me as if all the portraits of 
this austere green-room, those ancestors of noble 
tragedy and grave comedy, were looking down with 
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a frown of displeasure on the waggish Opera Car- 
nival. 

“T met Delaunay in the corridor, and did not at 
first recognise him, for, owing to some magic lotion, 
all look of age has disappeared, and truly he might 
boast of no more than our hero’s seventeen years of 
life. . . . The audience is a strange one; first of all, 
Worth and his wife, for Madame Plessy never acts 
without first undergoing an inspection from that 
great personage—then all the world of dressmakers 
and fashionable tailors. The effect produced by the 
piece increases with every rehearsal. The whole 
theatre believes in an immense success, and the 
current opmion seems to be, that during the last 
twenty years no play has been mounted and acted 
as this one will be.” 


The great day at length dawned, and everything 
seemed to promise the authors a great success; but 
they had reckoned without the violent hatred felt by 
the Quartier Latin for all that savoured of Imperial 
favour, or Court intrigue. 

Although the weather was bitterly cold, at half- 
past two in the afternoon a long and noisy queue 
of young men was ahead, assembled under the 
arcades of the Thédtre Francais, willing to wait 
many hours for the opening scene of Henriette 
Maréchal, and prepared to damn the play heartily, 
not in the real interests of morality, but because 
it had been protected from the pencil of the censor 
by the goodwill of Princess Mathilde Bonaparte. 
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Early in the day, Thierry had given seats in the pit 
to a band of youthful admirers of the de Goncourts, 
headed by Catulle Mendés and Xavier de Ricard, 
so, when the band from the Quartier Latin got 
within the doors, they found the pit already full. 
Only a third of the crowd in the street squeezed in. 
They rushed to the upper boxes and the gallery, 
making a tremendous noise, and complaining that 
the audience had been packed. Little by little the 
usual first-night audience got into their places, 
journalists, artists, stockbrokers, and friends of 
authors and actors, none of whom could be said to 
be hostile to the de Goncourts. The prologue was 
written and spoken by Théophile Gautier, who was 
at that time librarian to Princess Mathilde, but who 
was not disliked by the students; therefore they 
listened to him patiently. But when the curtain 
drew up, and the Bal d’Opera was seen in possession 
of the stage, a frightful storm burst forth. Many 
of the elder audience disliked the freedom of the 
dialogue, and especially a jeer at the Revue des 
Deux Mondes; and the younger men kept up a 
continual whistling and screaming, which was pro- 
longed after the curtain fell on the first act. The 
second act could hardly be heard at all, and a kiss, 
given by the elderly heroine at the conclusion, was 
the signal of a terrible uproar, in which it was hard 
to say whether the respectable portion of the 
audience, or the students, used their lungs most to 
advantage. The third and concluding act wound 
up by a pistol shot from M. Maréchal, who kills his 
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- innocent daughter instead of his guilty wife ; and this 
so horrified the public, that it was impossible for 
M. Got to declare, according to custom, the names 
of the authors. He stood for ten minutes totally 
unable to make himself heard, and ended by flinging 
the two words into the midst of the hubbub. 

On the second night the authors, from respect to 
the great actress who had tried to save the part, 
omitted the kiss and the pistol shot. Six nights 
the unfortunate play kept the stage; and on the 
last but one a dark-haired young man with an eye- 
glass was seen frantically applauding. His neigh- 
bour, a girl, attracted by his enthusiasm, asked 
his name of her mother; Madame Alphonse Daudet 
thus met for the first time her future husband, fight- 
ing lustily for Edmond de Goncourt, their common 
friend. 


In the diary, Jules tells how the first performance 
affected his brother and himself: 

“We met Got, who said of the audience, with a 
strange smile, ‘They look anything but kindly.’ 

‘“We went to the peep-hole in the curtain, and 
tried to see the house, and were dazzled by the 
sight of a bright crowd. Then came the rising of 
the curtain, and the three traditional taps; but these 
solemn preliminaries, which we were awaiting with 
beating hearts, completely escaped our notice. Sud- 
denly we heard a hiss, followed by a second and 
a third, then a storm of groans, answered by a 


hurricane of applause. 
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“We stood in the wings, leaning against some 
stage property, and as the supers passed us, they 
seemed to cast towards us pitying looks. The 
hissing went on—also the applause. 

“The curtain fell, and we went out without our 
coats, our ears burning. Then began the second 
act. The hissing was renewed with vigour, added 
to which were catcalls and imitations of the 
actors’ voices. Everything was hissed—even to a 
pause of Madame Plessy. The battle raged on 
between the actors on the one side, supported by 
a portion of the stalls, and nearly all the boxes, 
whose occupants applauded vigorously; and on 
the other, the pit and gallery, who did their best, 
by dint of hisses, interruptions, and street gibes, 
to force the curtain down. 

“<«They are somewhat rough on us,’ said Got 
once or twice. Whilst all this was going on we 
remained leaning against the wall, receiving straight 
in our faces the volley of hisses; and though we 
were pale and nervous, we stood upright without 
wincing. Our determination to face it out, forced 
the actors to go on to the bitter end. 

“The deathblow was given, and the curtain 
fell on an indescribable scene. I saw Madame 
Plessy sweep off the stage like a raging lioness, 
hissing out abuse of the public which had insulted 
her; and from behind the curtain at the back we 
heard, for a quarter of an hour, wild vocifera- 
tions, making it impossible for Got to mention our 
name.” 
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“ December 15.—A fact, to which I swear on my 
honour, requires no comment, and sums up the 
character of the cabal better than anything else. 
To-day before our piece came on they gave the 
Précieuses Ridicules. The gods hissed! They hissed 
Moliére, thinking it was de Goncourt ! 

“Hugene Giraud told us this morning that the 
Princess had received horrible anonymous letters 
about our piece, assuring her that her house would 
be the first sacked... . 

“T notice that my birthday is always marked by 
some fatal event in my life: to-day it is the sup- 
pression of our piece; ten years ago there was 
our prosecution for an article which had appeared 
on the roth of December.” 


Such was the failure of Henriette Maréchal—de- 
stroyed by winds of opposition, which blew from 
more than one quarter of the horizon. 

Eighteen years had elapsed before M. de la Rounat, 
the Director of the Odéon, again proposed to put: 
it upon the stage. All the old motive of political 
jealousy had sunk into nothingness, and a more 
intense and naturalistic literature had risen up, and 
made the intrigue of Henriette Maréchal appear less 
open to objection. It was revived on the 11th of 
April 1885, Madame Léonide Leblanc taking the 
part of the elder heroine. But a more interesting 
occasion was when, in the August of the same year,. 
the part of Madame Maréchal was interpreted by 
Madame Favart. 
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To Flaubert. 
“Thursday, December 21, 1865. 


“DEAR OLD FELLOw,—Yes, it’s quite true; our 
play has been withdrawn after the sixth performance. 
_. . The real reason of it all is, that we have aroused 
the enmity of a certain very great lady,* who, accord- 
ing to Paris gossip, is jealous of the Princess’ salon. 
. . . Forgive us for having written to you so seldom, 
but you cannot imagine all we have been going 
through lately.—Soon I will send you some news- 
papers. We are going to be played in the provinces, 
unless the censor should interfere.—Yours, with all 
my heart, J. DE GoNcouRT.” 


To Sainte-Beuve. 


“ December 26, 1865. 
“Dear MASTER AND FRIEND,—We are flying from 
our glory to the seaside for a little rest, and this 
is to tell you that we shall be absent on New Year's 
day from the Magny Dinner. Saint-Victor begs me 
to tell you that he also will be away.” 


To Princess Mathilde. 


“HAVRE, December 30, 1865. 
‘“ PRINCESS,—Call up the vision of two men who 
are leading an absolutely simple existence, walking 


* The great lady referred to was the Empress, who was said to 
dislike Princess Mathilde. 
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all day long, drinking in the sea air, and being 
splashed on the pier by the waves, and you will 
have seen us. Princess, we try to think of nothing, 
to remember nothing, but in spite of ourselves the 
Rue de Courcelles rises before us. The ocean has 
so little to say, the sea seems to care so little for 
her admirers. 

‘““We mean to stay here a week later, and so send 
you a few words of New Year’s greeting. We wish 
you, Princess, all health and happiness for both 
body and soul, and trust that you will remain what 
you have always been to those who subscribe them- 
selves your Royal Highness’s devoted servants and 
poor friends, E. anp J. DE GONCOURT.” 


“‘ December 31.—We spend long days walking 
on the fog-laden sands, swept by loud sighing winds, 
overshadowed by a leaden sky; and the angry sullen 
sea throws up swirls of spray, which strike like 
whips across the face.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


Letters from Jules de Goncourt—Magny Dinners—Taine on his early 
life—Publication of Idées e¢ Sensations—Princess Mathilde’s de- 
scription of the Czar Nicholas—The Prince Imperial—Edmond 
de Goncourt a Knight of the Légion @ Honneur—The publication 
of Manette Salomon. 


1866-1867. 


“ January 15.—Magny Dinner. Taine declared 
that geniuses are the product of the world they live 
in. We maintained the contrary. ‘ Where,’ we asked, 
‘ean be found the root of Chateaubriand’s exotic 
talent? he was a pine-apple grown in a barrack !’ 
Gautier took our part, and said that, according to 
his theory, an artist’s brain was much the same under 
the Pharaohs as in the present day. As for the 
bourgeois, whom he styled fluid nonentities, their 
brains may have been modified, but that is of no 
importance.” 


To the Comte de Behaine. 


“ January 10, 1866. 


“My pEAR~Epwarp,—We are ashamed of not 
having already sent to you and yours our best New 


Year wishes. During the last month we have scarcely 
48 
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had an hour to ourselves. No one who has not been 
through it can form an idea of what the Theatre 
really means. Imagine a rehearsal lasting thirty 
days. I know that you followed closely all that 
went on. ‘The extraordinary impression produced 
on the public, the general commotion which took 
place, made us feel as if we had put a match to a 
volcano. The newspapers can have given you but 
a slight idea of the intensity of feeling displayed 
in Paris, both for and against Henriette; in fact, 
during the whole of December we possessed Paris 
completely. Even when walking in the streets, and 
in the restaurants, we heard nothing else but our 
names and work discussed... . 

“Well, on the sixth day we may be said to have 
won the battle, thanks to a number of those strange 
unknown partisans, who are so often the consoling 
counterparts of unjust hatreds; then without any 
apparent cause came the suspending order, probably 
a concession to Pipe-en-bois.* 3 

“Hxcuse this short letter, we have still so much 
to do. Later we will write you a long gossiping 
epistle. We send kisses to the children, a hearty 
hand-shake to your wife, and beg you to think of 
us in the midst of our struggles, and in spite of our 
long silence, as your old friends and comrades. 

“JULES DE GoNncouRT.” 


Even among the students there was a strong 
minority who sympathised with the authors of 


* 
* The student who organised the cabal. 
VOL. II. D 
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Henriette Maréchal, and they received many curious 
communications from both unknown friends and 
enemies. In answer to a note sent him by a school- 
boy, Jules, in the following lines, shows how intensely 
he cared for the approval of the coming generation :— 


‘“‘MonsizuR,—We are much touched with your 
letter. Yours was a kindly instinct, and we are 
glad you yielded to it. 

“Sympathy such as yours means much to us. It 
represents the cordial understanding which should 
exist between ourselves and the coming generation, 
and consoles us somewhat for the hard, bitter side of 
literary life. 

““You may believe me when I tell you that those 
few lines, full of simple emotion, youthful enthusiasm, 
and thoughtful appreciation, went to our very hearts, 
and they cause my brother and me to sign ourselves, 
Yours very gratefully, J. DE GONCOURT.” 


“ February 1.—All the reserve force which the 
young man of our day expends in intrigue, in the 
building up of a fortune, in the making of a career, 
was formerly expended, directly or indirectly, on 
women. All vanity and ambition were swallowed 
up, all intelligence and power of resolution were 
expended on passion, .. . 

“For us these times are hard to live through. 
The so-called immorality of our works does us injury 
in the eyes of a hypocritical public, and our personal 
morality rouses the suspicions of the powers that be. 


LOYALTY TO A KING cai 


“ February 14.—Small minds, who judge the 
events of yesterday in the same way as those of 
to-day, are surprised at the grandeur and the magic 
which surrounded the word ‘king’ before the year 
1787. They think that loyalty to the king meant 
the enslavement of nations. The ‘king’ was simply 
the embodiment of popular religion in those times, 
just as our native land has become the battle-cry 
of modern days. And perhaps, when railways will 
have brought the various races into close contact, 
and made common to all, frontiers, flags, and ideas, 
the time will come when the patriotism of the nine- 
teenth century will appear as small and narrow as 
does loyalty to a monarchical ideal. 

“ February 21.—When you hear of the sudden 
death of very young girls, it always seems as if 
Death had appeared in the guise of an assassin. The 
other day at the Princess’s, we took down to her 
carriage Mademoiselle R., a girl of dazzling youth 
and beauty. To-day I see in the Figaro that she 
is dead. Apropos of this event, I was told that her 
mother, who is paralysed, was unable to go to her 
dying daughter. After the girl was dead, her body 
was carried to her mother for a last embrace. 

“ February 24.—Magny Dinner. 

“Some one told an anecdote of how Bastide, whilst 
in prison, made the acquaintance of a thief; when 
once more restored to liberty he chanced to meet 
one day his quondam fellow-prisoner, who bowed to 
him. Bastide returned the salute, and addressing 
him somewhat seriously, gave him some good advice. 
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A few days later a second meeting took place, but 
this time Bastide noticed that his friend made no 
sion. Fearing lest he should have relapsed into evil 
ways, Bastide approached him, and began to question 
him as to his present occupation. After some beating 
about the bush, the man answered, ‘ Well, the fact 
is, I have joined the police!’ ... 

“How little most of us see of life. Look at 
Taine, he rises at seven, goes to bed at nine, works 
till twelve, dines early in provincial fashion, pays 
his round of visits, tears off to the libraries, and 
divides his evenings between his mother and his 
piano; Flaubert, for ever pacing a literary tread- 
mill; and we ourselves cloistered from the calls of 
society or family, with no break except fortnightly 
dinners with the Princess, and an occasional col- 
lector’s expedition along the quays. 

“One is at times filled with pity at the poverty 
of ideas existing among the wealthy. 

“Gavarni said to us to-day, ‘Sue is a spiteful 
fellow. He excels only in his portraiture of evil. 
He produces upon me the effect of a child who puts 
out its doll’s eyes.’ 

“Certain historians look upon history as their pin- 
cushion. 

“To be skilled in epithet is the mark of a great 
writer.” 

‘‘ March 10.—Do people ever think of all that is 
being held in reserve to satisfy modern curiosity 
respecting the private life of individuals? Perhaps, 
even before the next century lawyers, doctors, and 
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confessors will write memoirs which will be published 
within twenty years of their death. 

“ Associations, companies, and societies always 
accomplish less than can one man. All great 
achievements of thought and work are the result of 
individual effort, as are all mighty efforts of will. 
The traveller often succeeds where an expedition 
breaks down, and unknown regions are always dis- 
covered by solitary explorers, to wit, a Caille, a Barth, 
a Livingstone—these are the men who conquer un- 
known worlds... . 

“ Saint- Victor told me the following anecdote of an 
illustrious Jew, who, having drunk copiously, was 
asked by a friend after dinner why he worked like a 
nigger to increase a fortune which was already so 
large? ‘Ah,’ said the illustrious Jew, ‘ you can have 
no idea of the pleasure one feels in being able to 
crush under one’s heel a Christian crew.’ 

“Tf you take a country walk on a Sunday in 
Scotland you not unfrequently meet a pedestrian 
who suddenly opens something he has been carry- 
ing under his arm, and which turns out to be a 
pulpit. 

“T lately saw Gavarni. He has lost all notion 
of months, days, and hours, in fact, of time generally. 
He is no longer a man. . . . He is a scientific abstrac- 
tion, of which no measure can be taken. He does not 
draw, nor has he any sort of occupation ; occasionally 
he whiles away the time with some little pamphlet, 
some ingenious tome of 1830, which he extracts from 


his garret. 
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‘Homeopathy always strikes me as the Protes- 
tantism of medicine. 

“ April 9.—A Magny Dinner. 

“To-day Taine spoke in a most interesting 
manner of the long hours he spent, as a boy, in a 
room of which the scanty furniture could be summed 
up as follows: a hundredweight of wood, a skeleton 
covered over with a species of glossy silk cloth, a 
wardrobe, a bed, two chairs. The apartment  be- 
longed to a friend, a house surgeon at a children’s 
hospital, who was devoting his time to researches 
among children with regard to heredity. This 
student, a man of brilliant promise, died at Mont- 
pellier when only twenty-five years of age. ‘It 
was in this and similar surroundings,’ said Taine, 
‘that the greatest social problems, and questions 
of a far greater revolutionary tendency than those 
treated here, were discussed with the energy, audacity, 
and violence displayed only by those who know 
nothing of the pleasures and distractions of life.’ 
Taine and his contemporaries never knew what it 
was to be young. They grew up under a system 
of self-mortification; their only companions were 
works of science, their sole orgies those which could 
satisfy their intellectual cravings. Thus, having 
isolated themselves from human society, seeking to 
gain all knowledge of men and women through 
books, it was natural that in this generation the 
spirit of criticism was fostered to the exclusion of 
everything else. . 

“ April 11.—Michelet is the genius of the hour, 
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making his influence felt on all men and on all 
things. In reading Hugo’s Travailleurs, you feel 
the touch of Michelet’s Mer. To-day I opened a 
volume of Renan’s—it was Michelet Féndélonised. 
Yes, Michelet has undoubtedly taken possession of 
modern thought.” 


Idées et Sensations, a volume of carefully chosen 
extracts from the de Goncourts’ then unpublished 
diary, was published during the spring of 1866, and 
dedicated to Flaubert. Though favourably reviewed 
by Sainte-Beuve, Saint-Victor, and other well-known 
critics, the book had little if any success, but went 
through two editions. When M. Edmond de Gon- 
court published the first portion of his own and 
his brother’s diary, he reprinted, in their natural 
place and order, the extracts which had gone to 
compose Jdées et Sensations. 


* June 29.—The house was still upset by the mov- 
ing of the Catulle Mendés ménage. We sat down 
to table, Gautier, his two old sisters, the eternal 
Chinaman, and pretty Estella, with her black cat, 
Eponine, whose plate is set beside her mistress. 

“The two old maids seem long since to have 
forgotten that they are women, their hair is un- 
kempt, and they wear a shapeless kind of blouse. 
They are among those beings who are always re- 
legated to a back shelf in the family cupboard, 
forgotten but mindful of others; they would form a 
fine study for some latter-day Balzac. . . 
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“Tt is a curious fact that, in spite of the Re- 
volution, of the decrease of monarchical authority 
throughout Europe, of, the share now taken by the 
people in things pertaining to government, of the 
reign of the masses, there have never been greater 
examples than now of the omnipotent influence or 
complete despotism of individual will—to wit, Napo- 
leon III. and Bismarck... . 

‘“When old age creeps upon a man, there comes 
upon him also a need he has never felt when young, 
the need for silence.” 


To Flaubert. 


“ TROUVILLE, Hotren DES BRAS D’OR, July 9. 

“We don’t hear from you, beloved rogue, but 
all must be forgiven to a friend, even his silence, 
and I am going to do you a good turn. 

“Taisten! These are your orders— 

‘1, You must shave every day. 

“2, Send to Godillot for a small triumphal arch, 
some Chinese lanterns, and a number of capital 
M’s. 

“This is to tell you that Her Imperial Highness 
Princess Mathilde, accompanied by Princess Primoli, 
née Bonaparte, intends to pay you a surprise visit 
at Croisset, in order to find out what a man of 
letters looks like at home. Unfortunately for you no 
date has yet been fixed, but it will be towards the 
25th... . If I were you I should get up as a Turk, 
you look the character to the life; a small Hareem, 
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scattered among the flowers in your garden, would 
also look well. . . . We shake your two hands with 
our four. JULES DE GONCOURT.” 


To Paul de Saint-Victor. 
“ July 20, 1866. 


“Dear Frienp,—Next Tuesday you will find a 
good room all ready for you, including an arm-chair 
made for siestas, and a writing table, which cannot 
fail to inspire you with ideas. 

‘Sofas are unknown in these regions. 

“Trouville seems very quiet this year. Made- 
moiselle de Morny lost one of her fingers in a 
carriage accident; as for ourselves, we work from 
morning to night, but we enjoy silence and the 
good air (?).—Yours cordially, 

‘‘ JULES DE GONCOURT.” 


To the Comte de Behaine, on the latter’s being 
made an officer of the Légion ad Honneur. 


“ TROUVILLE, August 18. 


“My prEar Nep,—We congratulate you most 
heartily on the event which we have just learnt 
through the Moniteur. 

‘““You must consider this a mere salutation, not 
a letter, for I have no time to write you an epistle. 
We have already been six weeks working for dear 
life. I can say, without exaggeration, that I have 
not lost a single evening, or been to one ball or 
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féte. Thank Heaven, we shall soon be quite off this 
piece of work,* and then-we shall take a month’s 
real rest during September on Lake Como in the 
Princess’s villa. 

“We often think of you, and catch glimpses 
through the newspapers of the kind of life you are 
leading. How much you must see—and remem- 
erase. 

‘Are all your people well? Write to us, do not 
forget us, and believe us, ever dear Ned, your old 
faithful friends, JULES DE GONCOURT.” 


M. de Behaine, a month previously, had been 
intermediary between the Prussian and Austrian 
Governments. On his return from Vienna, at two 
o'clock in the morning, he was shown straight into 
Bismarck’s bedroom, and noticed that a novel by 
Paul Féval lay between two pistols on the dressing 
table ! 

At Trouville the de Goncourts finished Manette 
Salomon. 


“September 1o.—Maeny Dinner. 

“Sainte-Beuve was rebelling against the Provi- 
dence which rules over things, men and history. 
He proclaimed that history consists of a series of 
accidents, whilst Renan and Berthelot declared that 
everything falls under a common law. Apropos of 
the confiscation of the Orleans property, Renan 
observed that ideas regarding private property 


* Manette Salomon. 
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are in this age too absolute. This theory is also held 
by Sainte-Beuve. 

“October 1.—After lunch we took a walk in the 
park with the Princess, who suddenly began to give 
us her views on children. ‘As to children, one has 
always to lower oneself to their level, to talk baby 
language. They stultify the intelligence. I myself 
hold philosophical views on education—no doubt 
owing to the fashion in which I was brought up. 
My mother was far from spoiling me! Good old 
Baroness Reding used to become quite angry when 
she heard her say, ‘“‘I would give all my children 
for Fifi’s little finger.” (‘Fifi’ being my father.) 
I was happy only when with my two old aunts. 
One of these ladies was eighty years of age and quite 
deaf, she had been an invalid for thirty years, and 
used always to lie on a sofa, which she meant to 
replace if ever she returned to Paris! That used to 
make me laugh. I never met so rabid a Voltairean, 
so determined an atheist. She had never had a 
proper wedding, having married Joseph in ’93! The 
other was even older, always wore a nurse’s cap, and 
used to swear like the devil!’ 

“The Princess gave this vivid Saint-Simon-like 
picture walking somewhat in front of us, gesticulating 
and turning round now and again to call together 
her little dogs. . 

“‘ October 15.—The Princess, whose eyes were tired, 
did not feel in the humour for work, and began to 
tell us something of her past life. She referred to 
her marriage to D. and the Emperor Nicholas. When 
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she first arrived at Court after her marriage to 
Demidoff, the Tzar greeted her with the words, ‘I 
will never forgive you.’ He had always wished to 
marry his son to a Napoleon. Thus this woman who 
sat talking to us has twice missed being an empress. 
Who can doubt that there come moments when she 
feels with regret the shadows of those crowns? 
‘ Nicholas,’ she resumed, ‘ was not unlike an ogre, but 
a far from heartless one. An excellent husband and 
father, he always saw every member of the Imperial 
family every day, looked after their meals, super- 
intended the whippings of the children if their 
parents happened to be absent, and assisted at all 
the accouchements. Yes, he was extremely kind and 
practical to all the family. Certain of his friends, 
Kisselsoff, for instance, used to come quite familiarly 
in and out of the Empress’s room. 

““* Some of his hardness, it must be admitted, was 
due to the dishonesty and roguery of those round 
him; he used to say to his son, “You and I are 
the only two honest people in Russia.” He was quite 
aware of the traffic in places, so it is not to be won- 
dered at that he affected a certain theatrical kind of 
pitilessness.’ 

“The Princess then described him acting as private 
detective, driving about the streets in a little carriage, 
himself a head taller than any of his subjects, and 
handsome as the cameo of a Roman Emperor! 

‘““* He was somewhat crazy; but who can wonder 
at that when one thinks of what went on. I myself 
have seen peasants touching his boots, and. then 
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making the sign of the cross with the hand that had 
touched him!.. . 

““* One day the Grand Duchess told me that he had 
been annoyed at reading in Custine that he was 
getting stout. When he came to see me immediately 
afterwards he observed, ‘‘ You do not ask me why I 
am in a bad temper?” and then he began to tell me 
of something which had occurred at a review which 
he had just held: although it was bitterly cold, the 
Colonel, through economy, made all the soldiers take 
off their trousers and carry them on their backs. 
Though singularly courteous, he had the strange habit 
of kissing the neck and shoulders of all the pretty 
women whom he came across—yes, he was very fond 
of actresses. A maid of honour was his last love, 
and when he died she refused to take the legacy he 
had left her in his will, and went and shut herself up 
near his grave. 

““«He was always exceedingly good to me. Full 
of the emancipation of Siberia, he used to say that 
this curious historical event would go down con- 
nected with the name of a (feminine) Napoleon. 

“‘He never even pronounced the name of Demidoff. 
He would suddenly appear alone, without an escort, at 
one of our dinners, and never even glance toward ‘his 
host. At last the day came when the Emperor said to 
me, ‘ Why don’t you confide your troubles to me this 
evening?” and then as I refused to speak he added, 
“When you have need of me send me a message by 
Count Orloff; you will always find me ready.”’ .. . 

“Ah! History! History! Whilst this was being 
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said I remembered the awful account given me 
by Hertzen of the Tzar. Perhaps both portraits 


) 
were true. 


To Flaubert. 
“ October 1866. 

«“ . . Thanks, a thousand times, for your kind 
invitation. But we are only just back from the 
country, and have settled into a heavy piece of 
work; . . . therefore, if you will allow us, we will 
put off our visit till a little later. 

“Here everything is as usual; our friends are 
still themselves. We all dine at Magny’s, and hold 
violent discussions; we two and Gautier holding 
the fort for Art, and indifference to outside things, 
against the assaults of all the others. . . .” 


‘“* November 4.—Bar-sur-Seine.—We are staying 
here with our relations, worthy people, who, notwith- 
standing my brother's forty years and my thirty-six, 
still call us ‘the boys.’ Here in this house my 
brother has always spent a portion of his holidays 
since the year 1833, and where I have always accom- 
panied him since I was eighteen. 

‘* November 25.—This morning on rising I opened 
La France and received an awful shock. Gavarni 
dead, the funeral actually proceeding whilst I read 
the announcement, and we shall be absent from the 
erave side of the man whom we have the most loved 
and admired, and who has passed out of our sight 
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for ever. 
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To Sainte-Beuve. 
“‘ BAR-SUR-SEINE, November 25, 1866. 


“DraR FRIEND AND Master,—You must have 
thought of us this morning as you were walking 
behind the coffin of one of our warmest friends, the 
great man who always styled us ‘his boys,’ and 
whose voice stills rings in our ears. 

“Tt is terrible to learn the death of one dear to 
you through a line in the paper on the day of the 
funeral; this is what occurred to us this morning. 
You know how close was the tie which bound us to 
him in filial devotion, his almost paternal affection. 

“Only a month ago, before coming here, we re- 
read your articles on him; how little we then 
thought that he would so soon pass before the 
judgement of posterity... . 

‘This is more than a great sorrow, it means a 
ereat loss to us. He has now become nothing but 
a memory; perhaps some day we will try to pay 
a fitting tribute to the greatest delineator of our 
time by showing him as we and other friends 


? 


knew him... 


The de Goncourts’ life of their old friend, though 
written by the two brothers, was not published till 
two years after Jules’ death in the June of 1872. 


1867. 
“ January 1.—One o'clock in the morning. 
What art thou bringing us, year 1867 ? 
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“ January 2.—A dinner party at the Princess's. 
_.. She talked of the Prince Imperial, who is, it 
seems, a decided little Conservative ; his father has 
nick-named him ‘the little extinguisher.’ He talks 
incessantly, and has a will of his own. On a late 
occasion when his father had refused to take him 
to see some play where he had expected to go, he 
smashed forty thousand francs’ worth of toy sol- 
diers modelled by Fremiet. . . .” 

“February 3.—It seems that during a late 
interview, held between the Emperor and Ollivier, 
the former asked him to say frankly what was 
being said of him. After some hesitation Ollivier 
admitted the people fancied that the Emperor’s 
mind was no longer what it had been. 

“<< Yes, that is what is also asserted in my reports,’ 
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answered Napoleon III. impassively. .. . 


The greater part of April and May was spent by 
the brothers in Rome, where they had gone to take 
notes for their novel Madame Gervaisais. 


“ June 10.—We have been spending a few days 
with Lefebvre de Behaine. When telling us of his 
Viennese mission after Sadowa, he exclaimed, ‘ Bis- 
marck is an extraordinary man! I visited him on 
the 15th of July at Briinn; it was two o’clock in 
the morning, he was lying in bed with two lighted 
candles and a couple of revolvers by his side. He 
was reading—guess what!—Paul Féval’s Hotel 
Carnavalet!” . .*. 
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“He told us many curious unknown details of 
a proposition made by Russia after the battle of 
Sadowa, to enter into an alliance with France, on con- 
dition of the Polish question being entirely dropped. 
The advantages of this scheme were pointed out— 
the absolute necessity of such an alliance if the 
equilibrium of Europe was to be maintained. 

“But for Monsieur de M., the agent of Russia 
in the matter, insisting on an immediate decision 
being taken at the Tuileries, this alliance might have 
strangely altered the destinies of Europe; but such 
decision was wholly contrary to the temporising tem- 
perament of Napoleon III., . . . who always dreaded 
taking any very decisive step. 

“ June 17.—Berthelot told us during the Magny 
dinner that not only has Trance less children than 
any other nation, but that we actually possess a 
greater number of old people—r1oo to the 58 of 
Prussia.” 


To Philippe Burty. 


“TROUVILLE, HorrEL DU Bris D’OR, 
August 1, 1867. 

‘Dear FRieND,—We were glad to hear from you. 
What there is left in the world has taken refuge 
in the country. Rue de Petit Banquier! 

“Ah! Vichy spoilt us for Trouville! This year 
the place is full of bourgeois; huge family parties 
cover the sands; monsters surround us both at table- 
@hote and whilst bathing, and we are thoroughly 


uncomfortable, installed in two cigar boxes built over 
yOu, If. E 
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some stables, with a talking baby above, and a noisy 
woman next door. To escape the temptation to 
suicide we absorb ourselves in hard work. 

“But for our health, which fancies itself in need 
of sea-bathing, we should have been back long 
ago, But reassure yourself, O my friend, we shall 
suddenly appear towards the 15th of the month, 
and carry you and your family off to spend a 
long and happy day at the Exhibition, when we 
shall try and see everything !—Yours always, 


“J. DET. 


“ P.S.—M. Thiers walks about dressed all in 
white; he looks lke a punchinello vowed to the 


? 


Blessed Virgin. . 


“ September 4.—We have just received a letter 
from the Princess. The eldest of us has been 
made Knight of the Legion of Honour. As gene- 
rally happens, this can scarcely be styled a wholly 
delightful event, since it is an incomplete joy, and 
the recipient feels somewhat annoyed. Still we 
should be proud of this honour, which came quite 
unsolicited, and is directly due to a warm-hearted 
friend and the efforts of unknown readers.” 


To the Comte de Behaine. 


“ October 5, 1867. 
“My pEAR Nrep,—We are very grateful to you 
and your wife for your kind congratulations, which 
we well know to be the most sincere of those we 
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have received. I say ‘we,’ for you know me well 
enough to believe that I am even more pleased 
than he... 

“We ought to have written to you before, but 
since our return from Trouville we have been work- 
ing terribly hard... . 

“The ideal family is an amiable invention ; ours is 
composed of a number of people who sometimes unite 
for a funeral, but who never take part in each other's 
joys. We have not received a line from either the 
L.’s or X.’s. But we expect little or nothing... . 

‘“We kiss your children, and beg you to present 
our respects to your mother.—Believe me, old friend, 
yours always, JULES DE GoNcouvRT.” 


The publication of* Manette Salomon drew from 
Victor Hugo the following letter. He was then 
living at Hauteville House in Guernsey :— 


“H. H., January 11. 


«¢. . . How can I write to you about your book? 
I should like to talk it over with you. You are 
delightful writers, and your combined literary efforts 
constitute a great author! You are born artists, 


philosophers, and poets !” 


But in spite of Victor Hugo’s enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion, Manette Salomon, which had cost the brothers 
two long years of labour, met with scant favour 
from the press; and strange to say, elicited from 
the Figaro two contradictory reviews. M. Albert 
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Wolff considered that the writers. were “like 
painters who lack imagination, and made up for it 
by precision of detail. Their pictures do not speak 
to the soul; but it is impossible not to admire the 
execution of certain scenes.” But three days later, 
on the 30th of November, M. Alphonse Duchesne, 
who had not always dealt favourably by the 
brothers, took up the defence of this new book in 
reply to M. Wolff thus :—‘ It is impossible for me 
not to recognise in the Messieurs de Goncourt two 
writers of high aspirations, and in Manette Salomon 
a work of remarkable literary quality, to which one 
cannot refuse great admiration without outraging 
both justice and good taste. There are parts of 
their last book which seem to me to be parts 
of a pure chef-d’euvre. Such, for example, are 
the letters of Coriolus to his friend, the list of 
the Parisian models, the men and the women,—a 
model of descriptive style—the opening of the Salon, 
which is an excellent study of detail; and finally, 
one descriptive scene, that of the first letters by 
Manette, in which the verbal precision and the 
plastic rendering of the epithets make this creation 
of the human brain as visible, as palpable, and as 
real as life itself.” Nor is this criticism a whit 
exaggerated. Manette Salomon is extraordinarily 
life-like ; it is less a novel than a bit of Parisian 
existence. It deals with the art students of the 
capital under the Empire, and has been supposed to 
portray real characters. But whether Ganotelle be 
really intended for Hippolyte Flandrin, or Crescent 
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an embodiment of the famous Barbizon School of 
landscape painters, is now a matter of small impor- 
tance compared with the permanent moral of the 
book. It is the story of Samson bound by Delilah, 
of a determined heartless woman breaking up a 
man’s existence. . 

It is a sordid and dreadful pieture, reminding 
the reader of Pére Goriot and his wicked daughters. 
A most human friendship to a poor little monkey, 
whose life, and death, and burial by moonlight in 
the Bois de Boulogne, is perhaps one of the finest 
episodes written by the brothers in collaboration, 
deserves special mention. 


To Ernest Chesneau. 
“ BAR-SUR-SEINE, November 29, 1867. 

“ DEAR RiEND,—We thank you very sincerely for 
the honour you have just done Manette Salomon, 
and we feel flattered at your having discussed our 
book as you would have done a document. To be 
the object of so conscientious and sympathetic a 
study has given us great satisfaction. Continue to 
criticise our work; you cannot be too severe to 
please us. . . . —With renewed thanks, yours, 

‘““K. anD J. DE GoNncouRT.” 


To Ernest Feydean. 
“ BAR-SUR-SHINE, December 14, 1867. 
‘We have just read, my dear friend, your last 
novel, and compliment you most heartily and sin- 
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cerely. It is a vivid study of contemporary life, 
and you have caught admirably the spirit of a 
worldly inferno. Your Madame de Chalis is a 
living woman, the feminine incarnation of our day. 
We hope to talk her over with you soon in Paris. 
Our kindest regards to all your people. — Yours 
cordially, 
“J. DE GONCOURT.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


. 


A letter from Jules to Flaubert—Emile Zola and Michelet—A de- 
Scription of Renan’s sanctum—An anecdote told by Michelet— 
Maison d Artiste, the de Goncourts’ villa at Auteuil—A week at 
Saint Gratien—The brothers’ first meeting with Zola. 


1868, 


“ January 1st—Here comes a new year. Another 
posting-house, to quote Byron, where the fates 
change horses!” 


To Flaubert. 
“ January 13, 1868. 


“Dear oLD FELLow,—We wish you a happy 
New Year, and good work. What are we doing 
with ourselves? As usual, nothing. We spent 
December with our relations in a snow-swept 
country, waiting for wild boars who never appeared. 
The Princess still constitutes our only amusement. 
We dined once with the Paiva. Neither in the 
fireplace nor conversation was there any sparkle. 
Taine, who had not been before, told at length his 
early life. Sainte-Beuve has been very unwell. One 
day he was in a desperate and despairing condition ; 
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three days later we saw a letter from him in the 
Figaro, congratulating Feydean on his new play! 
What is one to believe! 

“As to Manette, thanks for your inquiry; the 
book, to our surprise, has been a success. Of course 
we have had some unpleasant notices. M. styled 
us ‘Japanese,’ and in the Corsawr review we were 
quoted as being ‘the sovereign Pontiffs of use- 
lessness.. The latest gossip concerning us asserts 
that we are shortly to read a five-act revolu- 
tionary drama to the Sociétaires of the Théadtre 
Hraneaiss=. 


“ January 21.—The Princess dined at the Tuileries 
yesterday, and we divine in her a kind of latent 
satisfaction at having at last made the Sphinx speak. 
The Emperor said to her, ‘I, who would so enjoy 
reading, never have any time; I am overwhelmed 
with business, submerged among papers—still, cuess 
what I read to-day—_a volume which happened to 
find itself close to my hand, Madame de Pompa- 
dour, by—by—. But how odd it is that in the 
frontispiece she is so ugly. Is there a portrait of 
her in existence 2’ 

“““ What!’ cried the Princess, bursting out laugh- 
ing, ‘don’t ask such a question out loud !’ 

‘“* Where is there a portrait ?’ 

“In the Louvre. Has no one ever pointed it 
out to you?’” 


M. Emile Zola’s warm eulogy of Germinie Lacer- 
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teu« drew from Jules de Goncourt the following 
letter :— 


“ February 5, 1868. 


“Dear Sir,—We have been profoundly touched 
by your brave defence of Gernunie Lacerteux. For 
her and for us to have been adopted as your 
oriflamme is a great honour. We would have liked 
to tell you this personally, and are sorry not to have 
found you when we called. 

““ Also, we hoped to express to you the emotion 
experienced by us when reading your fine book 
Thérese Raqun. We know of but few works so 
chiselled, and so terribly true to life... . Your 
pictures are drawn by the hand of an artist imbued 
with the spirit of profound observation. . 

“We are fully in sympathy with your books, 
your ideas, your principles. . . . Think of us always 
as your friends. 

‘EDMOND AND JULES DE GoNcoURT.” 


To Michelet. 


“ PaRIs, February 22, 1868. 


“ Dear Masrer,—Your cordial letter reached us 
just as we were reading your book.* We were with 
you in imagination, transported to the Pyrenees, to 
Java, to the Engadine, to all the mountain summits 
of the world. What a magician you are! Your 
works serve as the key which opens up nature! Out 


* La Montagne. 
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of a flower you create a world, a universe of love! 
. .. We are now eagerly looking forward to Le 
Ciel. You alone can touch on such a subject! 
As for us, we are plunged in the study of a woman’s 
soul, in the ‘Rome of the roth Century, * a book 
which, though calling itself a novel, may perhaps 
somewhat interest the author of Le Prétre et la 
Femme. 

“Kindly present our affectionate homage to 
Madame Michelet, whom we felicitate on a colla- 
boration which we perhaps are specially in a position 
to appreciate and understand. ... Your humble 
admirers, Ep. AND J. DE GONCOURT.” 


“February 24.—Just twenty years ago, about 
one o'clock, I was standing on the balcony of our 
house in the Rue des Capucines; suddenly I saw 
the coppersmith over the road climb hastily up a 
ladder, and knock down with quick blows from his 
hammer the ‘to the King’ which followed the word 
‘Coppersmith’ on the sign-board. Then we went 
to the Tuileries. Near the fountains close by the 
pavilion de l’Horloge, there lay on the ground the 
head of a roebuck, while a female equestrian from 
the Hippodrome was prancing about on her horse. 
The statue of Spartacus was crowned with a red 
cap, and in its hand some one had placed a bouquet. 
The clock had stopped, and on the great balcony 
one of the mob, clad in Louis Philippe’s dressing- 
gown, aped theatrically the King’s favourite phrase, 


* Madame Gervaisars. 
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‘It is with ever fresh pleasure, &c. To-day, 
when passing once again through the Rue des 
Capucines, I chanced to look at the sign-board, 
and discovered that ‘Coppersmith to the Emperor’ 
had been substituted for ‘Coppersmith to the 
King.’ 

“April 15.—The picture of Thiers visiting the 
‘borders of the Rhine for‘strategical purposes involun- 
tarily suggests Tom Thumb in Napoleon’s Wellington 
boots. 

“|, . Given the fact that of two candidates for 
admission to the Academy Audran is preferred to 
Théophile Gautier, I am forced to the conclusion 
that this institution is composed of fools or knaves. 
They can take their choice between the two. 

“Politeness had for mother French Grace; they 
say her father was the genius of Jesuitism. 

‘Amongst the élite of those who think, there 
is a visible reaction against universal suffrage and 
democratic principles; philosophers are beginning 
to see that future salvation lies in the subjection 
of the lower orders by the beneficent aristocracy of 
Intelligence. 

‘The Emperor would be an excellent somnambu- 
list if only he had intervals of lucidity. 

“May 25.—Here is a peep at Renan’s sanctum 
on the fourth floor of a house in the Rue Vanneau. 
A thoroughly airy bourgeois interior, with its green 
velvet furniture, the Ary Scheffer sketches on the 
wall, and on the table, lying amongst some knick- 
knacks from Dunkerque, the cast of the fine, delicate 
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hand of a woman. You see the study through an 
open door—the white wooden shelves, the chaos of 
unbound books lying in a heap on the ground, the 
mass of notes on medieval and oriental subjects, 
quartos of all kinds, from the midst of which peeps 
out one part of a Japanese lexicon; on a little side- 
table slumber peacefully the proofs of ‘Saint Paul,’ 
whilst from the open window can be seen one of 
those forests of verdure ofttimes hidden between 
the stones and walls of Paris, the extensive Galliera 
Park, and the distant belfries, which lend to the 
landscape a touch of the Eternal City. 

‘* Renan becomes more charming and more courteous 
as you know him. He is a type of those who com- 
bine physical unloveliness with moral beauty. There 
is in this Apostle of Doubt a touch of the High 
Priest of Science. 

‘He gave us the life he has written of his beloved 
sister. On our return we plunged into these pages, 
and they appealed so strongly to the fraternal in- 
stincts In us that we could not restrain our tears. 


To Flaubert. 


“ Tuesday, May 1868. 


“I received your letter. Some one lately in- 
formed me that you were going mad. I assumed 
with just anger that you had certainly earned that 
right. 

“O Noise! Noise! Noise! Even the twittering of 
the birds is more than I can bear. Soon I shall 
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say to them as did Deburan to the nightingale, ‘Be 
quiet, ugly beast !’ 

“We are starting for Fontainebleau, where we hope 
to get three days’ sleep !” 


As will be seen later, Jules’ painful horror of noise 
was but a symptom of general ill-health and over- 
work. 


‘‘ May 31.—This evening we were in the dining- 
room of the Fontainebleau hotel. Amongst greedy 
bourgeois and Stock Exchange loafers we made out 
an old English couple. There is seldom to be found 
in our own country the beauty of declining years, the 
nobility of race and high-bred appearance, the sun- 
lit eyes, fine mouth, and frank, kindly countenance— 
a type, in short, of one who has lived an honest, well- 
filled life, whose conscience is easy, and whose soul 
is pure. In members of the English aristocracy you 
will find something of the same spirit which dis- 
tinguishes their fine well-bred dogs. 

«June 18.—When we were speaking to Michelet 
of his work Le Prétie et la Femme, he interrupted us 
with the words, ‘Ah! I wish I had never written 
the book, though it gave me” 
haired man did not finish his phrase, but turned 
to his wife with eyes of grateful affection. 

“Madame Michelet took up the thread of the con- 
versation. ‘Yes, he portrayed the confessor in such 


The old grey- 


attractive colours, and imparted such a flavour of 
romance into the confessional, that many women, 
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after having read a certain passage in the book, 
went straight to confession. It was just the opposite 
with me. I read the book when I was quite young, 
and developed a horror of the priesthood.’ 

“Ah! that is the fatal consequence of artistic 
work,’ we both exclaimed. 

“*No, no,’ repeated Michelet. ‘ Voltaire would 
not have written such a book. Let me tell you 
a curious episode. A young fellow was condemned 
to three months’ imprisonment for some newspaper 
offence. Being somewhat delicate, he was allowed 
to spend his term of imprisonment in the hospital. 
The nuns who were looking after him asked whether 
he felt dull, and whether he would like some books 
to read. 

““*But what books have you?’ he asked of the 
sisters. 

““* Well, we have M. Michelet’s Le Prétre et la 
Femme! a work of M. Michelet. Yes, we have 
been authorised to read the work.’ 

““* Well, when I was told this story I felt as if 
I had received a blow.’ 

“June 26.—The old order of society will never 
be destroyed either by philosophy or science, neither 
will it perish from the attacks of deep thinkers; it 
will simply be undermined by the slow pressure, 
the corrosive sublimate of French wit styled 
blague. 

“ July 18.—.. . Every colossal construction of 
man which is out of proportion to his own stature 
is depressing for humanity at large. Versailles is 
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an example of the melancholy attaching to all 
pyramids. Nature alone can work on a large 
scale.” 


On the 4th of August 1868, Jules in his diary 
described the purchase of the lovely villa at Auteuil, 
now known to all Goncourtists as Maison d’ Artiste, 
and where he was himself destined to spend the 
last months of his short life. 

“We stood there on the threshold of this much- 
longed-for dwelling, the wet grass leaves shining in 
the sun. 

““* Highty-two thousand five hundred frances,’ said 
my brother. 

“¢JT will write to you to-morrow,’ answered the 
owner, ‘and shall probably accept your offer.’ 

“*Kighty-three thousand francs, and an imme- 
diate answer ?’ 

“The man hesitated during five eternal minutes, 
then sadly—‘ Very well.’ 

‘We left feeling drunk with joy... .” 


Jules’ delight in his new house finds frequent 
expression in the diary. 

“We are not quite sure,’ he writes the day 
they settled in, “whether we are dreaming or no. 
Are we really the possessors of this huge plaything ? 
Are these two salons truly ours, and can we claim 
as our own those rays of sunshine that glint among 
the leaves, that grove of great trees that spread 
themselves fan-shaped against the sky, this smiling 
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corner of ground, and the flight of the birds that 


”? 


hover over it? ... 


Maison d’ Artiste is on the right-hand side of the 
Boulevard Montmorency at Auteuil, a western suburb 
of Paris, and on this dwelling the brothers lavished 
money and fine taste until it became a very temple 
of art. The visitor, when he has finally made his 
way to the door of the house, guided maybe by 
the fine bronze medallion of Jules de Goncourt, 
inserted in the wall above, passes through a grille 
of forged iron, once belonging to a Jesuit chapel ; 
finds himself in a vestibule filled with those trea- 
sures from Japan which were so highly prized by 
Madame de Pompadour, and seem to have been in 
vogue in France long before the taste for them 
was developed in England. For the collecting 
passion of the present day M. de Goncourt gives 
a quaint reason. He considers that it has sprung 
from the diminished réle of woman in social life. 
People, wealthy people of the great world, no longer 
pass a large portion of their time in cultivating the 
eraces of existence, and paying refined court to the 
fair sex; they live more at home, and “in this 
fireside life, shut up, and sedentary, the human 
creature naturally seeks to render the four walls of 
its home agreeable, pleasant, and amusing to the 
eye, and has sought this interior decoration in 
objects of fine art, or in objects of industrial art 
more accessible to popular taste.” ... “Yes, this 
passion now become so general, this solitary pleasure 
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shared by nearly a whole nation, owes its develop- 
ment to the vacuum, to the ennui of the heart, and 
also, one must recognise, to the sadness of the 
present days, to the uncertainty of the morrows, to 
the travail of the new social birth, to the cares and 
preoccupations which impel, as on the eve of a 
deluge, human wishes and desires to seek for imme- 
diate gratification, and for the present enjoyment of 
all which charms, seduces, and tempts—in fine, to 
seek forgetfulness of the moment.” 

In the Mazson d’ Artiste are many touches which 
reveal the inner life of the brothers, and especially 
that of the lonely survivor. Together they had 
roamed about picking up treasures, for they were 
modestly independent in means from the first; 
but when they had published a book, and thus be- 
come possessors of an extra sum, it enabled them to 
gratify their predominant passion for art. Edmond 
de Goncourt tells us that if he had not adopted the 
profession of literature, and if he had had his bread 
to earn, he would have become what he somewhat 
poetically calls ‘‘an inventor of Interiors for rich 
people ;” it would have enchanted him to plunge 
into a world of bric-a-brac, and to have ordered the 
most lovely products of modern industrial art. As 
this was denied him, he devoted himself to filling 
his rooms one by one with drawings, sculptures, 
embroideries, and metal-work, set in backgrounds 
to which he devoted the most intelligent care. 
‘« This collection is at once my wealth and my friend 


It shows what a poor devil may achieve by time, 
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the exercise of determined will, and the accumula- 
tion of very small purchasing power upon one kind 
of acquisition. If I had begun by buying pictures, 
I could with my little fortune have achieved only 
a secondary result, but I was able to make a 
collection of drawings which has no rival. And I 
may say without false modesty that my brother 
and I realised our ideal in this exposition of French 
eighteenth-century art. Yes, thanks to the con- 
tempt generally felt in our younger days for this 
particular school, to the timidity of bidders at 
auctions who were all richer than I was, and to the 
fixed resolution of never buying a picture, how- 
ever low the price demanded, I have been able to 
get together nearly 4oo drawings, exemplifying by 
means of very various specimens the French school 
under every aspect, and these drawings are, gene- 
rally speaking, the most important executed by every 
master of whatever artistic rank.” 

As reference has been made to Moreau le jeune, it 
is interesting to extract M. de Goncourt’s account of 
one of his own treasures which was the work of the 
great designer of fétes and ceremonies under the 
old régime, the unparalleled artist who has recorded 
for us the elegances of his epoch. ‘‘I was fortunate 
enough to acquire his finest drawing, and I will 
now recount its history.” He goes on to say that the 
drawing had been originally ordered by M. Le Bas, 
the famous engraver—who agreed to pay 600 livres 
(£24) for it—and to give, moreover, two dozen proofs, 
of which twelve were to be proofs before letters. At 
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the death of Le Bas, the matter had not been com- 
pleted so far as regards the delivery of proofs. Moreau 
claimed and obtained an extra sum as indemnity at 
the sale of Le Bas’ studio, after whose death in 1783 
the drawing fetched only 610 franes, being 10 franes 
more than the price paid for it to Moreau. A pub- 
lisher named Lamry bought it, with the view of 
carrying out the original intention of getting it 
engraved. Though actually engraved by Malheste, 
it was unaccountably lost for nearly eighty years. 
Nobody knew what had become of it, but in 1859 
the precious original was discovered in the possession 
of a little shirtmaker in the quarter of the Halles. 
This man’s wife had been the daughter of a person 
attached to the service of the Comte de Bordeaux, 
who was afterwards known as Henri, Comte de 
Chambord. These people, becoming aware of the 
value of their drawing, offered it to the Louvre, and 
then successively to all the rich French amateurs 
for 1000 franes (£40). One M. Reiset told Edmond 
de Goncourt that the drawing was in the market ; 
he went to look at it, was greatly tempted, but 
had at the moment only 400 francs to offer; this 
was refused, and he ceased to think of the 
Moreau. But some weeks later a knock came one 
evening at his door; he opened it himself, and 
stood face to face with a young woman who carried 
a child on one arm, and in her free hand held a 
great drawing wrapped in a napkin; it was the 
Revue du Rov. M. de Goncourt adds: “I avow 
that when I now look at my Moreau I feel a 
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sort of remorse at having had so small a sum to 
offer to this poor woman, and I am touched to the 
heart by the forced sacrifice which one felt was due 
to business difficulty.” 

The Revue du Roi, which is outlined in ink, and 
filled in with washes of Chinese black, represents 
Louis XV. on horseback, passing his household troops 
in review; whilst in the foreground are the Queen 
and her ladies. 

A bewildering number of Japanese treasures are 
to be found high and low in the Maison d’ Artiste ; 
and on them M. de Goncourt has expended a wealth 
of poetic description. The reader catches the reflec- 
tion of exquisite colour upon shining satin; and is 
made to feel the tender beauty and the wild grotesque- 
ness of each specimen. On passing to the Cabinet 
de Travail one finds priceless books and manuscripts. 
Among other documents, there is a written record 
of a visit made to the Chateau de Choisy by Louis 
XV., in company of Madame de Pompadour and a 
large number of courtiers. It tells how the cook 
was evidently driven nearly crazy by having to 
provide thirty-four mazgre dishes for a fast day. 
On Monday, the 5th of September 1757, a supper 
was served with every kind of meat and bird— 
in all, nearly sixty dishes. Then, again, there is a 
cookery book dedicated with a touch of irony to the 
Prince de Dombes, a lordly cook who, in the King’s 
younger days, helped him to stir ragouts in silver 
saucepans. 

Of his library M. de Goncourt says many delight- 
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ful things. He owns a bookcase by Boule, the great 
cabinetmaker. “The history of this piece of furni- 
ture is curious, as a symptom of the contempt which, 
at the epoch of the Restoration and during the 
reign of mahogany wardrobes, our grand-parents felt 
for the ancient furniture of France. It was the 
cupboard (armoire) which my mother had in her 
bedroom, when a school-girl. Later on, it was 
restored, unfortunately at the time when historic 
restoration was not understood, and when a rod of 
stamped copper was supposed to replace successfully 
one of gilt bronze. But some day when the sale of 
a book brings me in a little money, I shall have 
the little piece of furniture restored to what it 
once was.” 

It is now filled with finely bound books—mostly 
rare and exquisitely illustrated editions; Moliére is 
represented by very splendid work of the eighteenth 
century, in six volumes; and tiny little autograph 
volumes detail “the Administration of the (royal) 
Silver Plate” and the Menus Plaisirs et Affarres du 
Roi, which may be said to mean the items of the 
royal pocket-money. Of historical MSS. M. de Gon- 
court has a unique collection, and a choice library of 
eighteenth century literature. ‘My ambition was, 
above all, to make a special collection of books bear- 
ing the arms of literary French ladies of the last 
century, themselves collectors. But for this I began 
a little too late, when rich bankers had already 
begun the.search. Nevertheless in my little library 
the Duchesse de Bramont would find her copy, bound 
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in green morocco, of the ‘History of the Theatre 
of the Royal Academy of Music, 1757; also her 
copy in red morocco of the ‘Library of the Thédtre 
Francais, by the Duc de la Valliere ; the Comtesse 
de Provence would recover her two copies in red 
morocco of the ‘Portable Dictionary of the Fine 
Arts, 1759, and the ‘Dramatic Anecdotes of 
the Abbé Clément,’ 1775; Madame Victoire de 
France her copy in green morocco of the ‘Abbé 
Batteux’s Course of Belles Lettres’ (the four 
Princesses, daughters of Louis XV., had each a 
separate colour for their morocco bindings); and 
lastly, Marie Antoinette would find the ‘Jewish 
Letters’ of the Marquis d’Argens, from her library 
in the Petit Trianon—a copy unfortunately bound 
in calf.” 

Madame du Deffrand is represented by a copy of 
‘Duclos’ Considerations upon Manners,” a book upon 
which, according to her custom, she has printed 
portraits in gold of her beloved cats, the cats of 
whom Cochin made for her and her friends a rare 
little engraving in 1746. Nor is Madame de Pom- 
padour forgotten. A volume of the lives of the 
first French Court painters, bound in a red morocco 
cover, displays the stars of Madame de Pompadour 
stamped on it in gold. 

But to M. de Goncourt a more precious work 
is the collection of “Comedies and Ballets repre- 
sented on the Theatre of the Petits Appartements,” 
gathered together in four splendid bindings. Another 
book is noted as having belonged to Madame du 
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Barry, a book of verses now forgotten, bound in 
calf, and decorated with the myrtles which also 
appear upon the silver plate used at Madame du 
Barry’s house at Louveciennes. 

In M. de Goncourt’s study, or work closet, are also 
choice copies of the works of the brothers themselves, 
enriched with drawings and autographs bound up 
with the text; and also the manuscript, ‘“ dear above 
all others,” of the notes taken by the two in 
Italy, with sketches by Jules de Goncourt  inter- 
spersed with the writing. 

Here also M. de Goncourt has hung his family 
portraits, including the miniature of their own mother, 
Madame de Goncourt, painted in 1822, the year of 
her marriage. Her fair hair, disposed in little curls, 
is ornamented by a knot of blue ribbons; her dress is 
white, with a blue sash, and a row of pearls encircles 
her neck; her complexion is fair and fresh, and her 
mouth resembles that of her son Jules, and has the 
same timid and ingenuous expression which she kept 
to the end of her life. 

Beneath the portrait of Madame de Goncourt is 
a photograph executed from a daguerreotype of 1855, 
in which the smiling living expression conveys 
the exact impression of the words of the family 
servants before quoted: ‘‘ Monsieur Jules is coming 
to dinner; there will be some fun.” 


After a short stay in their new house the brothers 
spent part of the summer of 1868 with Princess 
Mathilde at Saint Gratien. 
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“The chateau slumbers or appears to slumber until 
eleven o’clock—the Princess only coming down a 
few minutes before lunch at half-past eleven, the 
morning papers in one hand, while she extends the 
other to her guests. .. . 

“ After lunch we go out to the verandah, where the 
Princess herself offers smokers a light, all the while 
inveighing against the odour of tobacco. This is 
the great time for conversation ; the Princess, whilst 
digesting the lightest of meals, can afford to be at 
her best, and treats us to the liveliest of reminiscences 
interspersed with touches of bitter satire, all delivered 
in the clear-cut sentences of a St. Simon. 

“Towards one oclock she retires to her studio, 
where she gives herself up to serious work under the 
guidance of her old master Giraud. Just now she 
is absorbed in a Japanese album, from which she 
selects flowers and birds to reproduce on a silk 
screen. 

“Towards five o’clock, flushed and a little tired with 
work, the Princess goes out with her guests, occa- 
sionally driving to Soisy, Eaubonne, or some other 
spot in the valley of Montmorency. But more often 
we go out on the lake, where the younger members of 
the party row our hostess’s long narrow boat across 
the waters, or now and again she will entice a group 
of us into the park, and there hold a spasmodic con- 
versation, interrupted from time to time by ‘ Tine! 
Tine!’ or ‘Tom! Tom!’ to one of her pugs lost in 
a clump of bushes. 


; : : ‘ 
‘On her return she dresses for dinner in a quarter 
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of an hour, and is nearly always the first to come 
down to the drawing-room. . 

“. , . Théophile Gautier stayed a week, Flaubert a 
few days. There were scarcely any politicians among 
those who paid flying visits; painters came down 
from Saturday to Monday; Wednesday was the 
literary man’s day; the family were represented by 
Count and Countess Primoli, who came on Thursday ; 
and on other days we had cosy little dinners to 
ourselves. . . . | 

‘“When France is seized with a desire to attack 
her policemen, it is time for an intelligent Govern- 
ment to declare war on a foreign power... . 

“|. . The advantage of unbearable sorrow is, that 
it renders all minor griefs supportable. . 

“. . . Our highest ambition now consists in secur- 
ing such a store of health as will enable us to bury 
ourselves completely in incessant work, from which 
we may some day emerge to enjoy, in loving con- 
templation, the possession of some gem of artistic 
production beyond the extent of our fortune, but 
within the limits of our taste... .” 


To Philippe Burty. 
“ October 25, 1868. 
“Dear FRIEND,—You must lunch here next week. 
I say lunch, because we want you to see the house. 


Some other day you must come to dinner. Will 
eleven o'clock or twelve suit you best? Just send 
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me a line the evening before you mean to come. 
The trains leave Saint Lazare every half-hour, five 
minutes after the hour. . . . I am longing to hear 
your impressions.—Your ever faithful Jap, 

“JULES DE G. 


“Boulevard Montmorency is close to Auteuil 
Station. 
«Remember us to your wife; and kiss the kids. 


« P,S.—You shall have a good lunch—never fear!” 


To the Count de Behaine. 


“ Parts—AvTEUIL, November 17, 1868. 

‘My pear Nep,—We feel ashamed at not having 
written before. But alas! for our good resolutions ; 
to-morrow seems so near, and is always receding 
as time goes on. But when you consider all we 
have gone through in moving our collections, having 
workmen in the house, and doing all that has had 
to be done, you will forgive us our neglect. How- 
ever, we are at last settled in, and look forward to 
the pleasure of having you here as our visitor. 
We have achieved wonders! and are now working 
feverishly hard at our Roman novel, Madame Ger- 
vaisais, portions of which we think will interest 
you... . Our affectionate remembrances to your 
wife. We saw your two babies’ photographs the 
other day. Give them each a kiss from us, and 
believe us ever your two old friends, 


‘* EDMOND AND JULES.” 


ZOLA’S FIRST VISIT gt 


Ever since the publication of Emile Zola’s article 
on Germinie Lacerteux in a Lyons newspaper, the 
brothers had been in correspondence with the young 
novelist, and he was one of the first asked to a 
meal in Messieurs de Goncourt’s new dwelling. 


“December 14.—To-day our admirer Zola came 
to lunch. - - 

“Tt was our first meeting. The initial impression 
he made upon us was that of a pupil of the Normal 
School, with something of Sarcey’s figure; but on 
closer examination the broad-backed young man 
displayed a delicate and fine line of feature—in a 
word, he is built after the manner of his own 
creations, those complex creatures which partake of 
the nature both of men and women. 

“‘ One striking impression is of the weakly, delicate, 
ultra-nervous side; you feel at times as if you were 
brought into contact with a melancholy victim of 
heart disease struggling against his cruel fate. 

“Tn truth, a man of a restless, anxious, thoughtful, 
complex nature, and very hard to read. 

‘He spoke to us of the difficulties which beset his 
path, of the wish and need he has of finding a pub- 
lisher who would pay him 6000 francs a year for six 
years in exchange for so much work, the daily bread 
of his mother and himself. By this means he would 
be enabled to devote the remainder of his time to 
writing the ‘History of a Family, a novel in eight 
volumes. He is longing to produce some ‘great 
work,’ and give up writing articles; ‘infamous and 
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disgraceful articles,’ he exclaimed in a tone of in- 
dignation against himself, ‘that I am forced to 
write for the Tribune, amongst people for whose 
idiotic opinions I am bound to show some considera- 
tion. Yes, we must admit that the present Govern- 
ment, with its utter indifference to everything, and 
absolute ignorance of talent and literary production, 
throws us into the arms of the Opposition, whose 
papers afford us the sole means of a livelihood; the 
only course open to us.’ After a moment he con- 
tinued, ‘I have so many enemies—and it is so hard 
to get one’s name known.’ 

“And in a spirit of bitter recrimination he kept 
from time to time repeating that he was only 
twenty-eight years of age, and the tone in which he 
said it indicated a bitter strength of will, and sup- 
pressed energy longing to make itself felt. 

“He ended by saying, ‘ Yes, you are right ; in my 
novel I have gone off the rails. I ought to have had 
only three characters; but I will follow your advice, 
and arrange my play in that manner. We all know 
that we are the last comers; you and Flaubert are 
our elders. Even your enemies acknowledge that 
you have really created your art, and though they 
see nothing in that, it is everything !’” 


Three days before Christmas, Edmond and Jules 
finished Madame Gervaisais, the last novel written 
in collaboration by the two brothers. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The publication of Madame Gervaisais—Three letters to Flaubert— 
Napoleon III. and the mad Englishwoman—Michelet’s criticism 
on Hugo—A sojourn at Royat—A visit to Princess Mathilde— 

- The beginnings of Jules de Goncourt’s last illness. 


To Flaubert, im return for a pot of fresh cream. 


“ New Year’s Day, 1869. 

“Your kindly little present, my dear friend, was 
safely received, and welcomed as the only New Year’s 
gift we have yet had. It was good of you to send 
us this souvenir, which made you seem our third in 
the somewhat lonely ¢éte-d-téte dinner of January the 
Ist, which of late years each time recalls to us All 
Souls’ Day (le Jour des Morts). 

“Your present was positively delicious, and we 
have eaten our fill. 

‘We wish you a happy and glorious New Year.— 


Cordial greetings. 
* JULES DE GONCOURT.” 


“ January 1.—Midnight. We clasp each other in 
our moonlit garden. 

“We took our manuscript to-day to Lacroix, and 
signed our name in the Princess’s visitors’ book. That 
is all we have done this New Year's Day. 

“ January 5.—Dinner at Magny’s. 

“Dr, Robin gave us details of experiments made 
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on the bodies of those who had been decapitated. 
He declared that he had seen the hands of those 
who had been guillotined forty-five minutes before, 
raised, if they were pinched, to their chest with as 
quick a motion as when they were alive. He told 
us many other things all tending to support the 
theory of the independence between the heart and 
the brain. 

‘Nothing serves so completely to distract our 
thoughts from our own physical troubles as these 
journeys into scientific regions. These medical 
hypotheses, and speculations concerning the unknown 
side of life, procure for us the same distraction as 
is found by others in amusements such as a ball 
or a-theatre... .” 

With the now historic quarrel of Sainte-Beuve 
and the Princess Mathilde, the de Goncourts, 
owing to their intimacy with the Princess and the 
critic, were intimately associated. The following 
letter written by Jules to Flaubert contains the 
most vivid, and probably the most accurate account 
of what occurred :— 


To Flaubert. 


“Saturday, January 1869. 

“On Tuesday we found Sainte-Beuve tired and 
preoccupied. The next day, Wednesday, the 
Princess bade us follow her after dinner to her 
own sitting-room, and told us all about it. The 
tears stood in her eyes; she was trembling with 
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anger, evidently profoundly hurt, and still full of 
her scene with him. ‘I shall never see him again 
—mnever again!’ she kept repeating,—‘I who fell 
out with the Empress on his account! . .. He has 
gone over to the Yemps!—our personal enemies! 
Ah! I said to him, “ Monsieur Sainte-Beuve, listen ! 
I am sorry that you did not die last year, for I 
should then have mourned a friend!”’ She was 
Shaking with emotion. ‘Oh! I did not spare him!’ 
she added... . 

“There, old man, that is what occurred.—Yours 
always, JULES DE GoNcouRT.” 


“ January 15.—We are working all day long. 
First, second, and third proofs succeed one another 
in bewildering confusion. . . .” 


To Zola, who had written a paragraph about 
“ Madame Gervaisars.” 


“ Sunday evening, January 17, 1869. 


“‘Drar Srr,—I cannot let to-night slip by without 
writing to thank you on behalf of us both for your 
kindly notice of our forthcoming book. If it turns 
out a success, we shall owe not a little of it to 
you; and we shall always feel truly grateful for the 
service you rendered us on this occasion.—Yours 
heartily and gratefully, J. DE GONCOURT.” 


“February 2.—A republic, false dream of the 
universal brotherhood of man, is the most ex- 
travagant of Utopias. Man is a creature that can 
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only love what he knows, what is near to him, or 
what he possesses. 

“ February 5.—Midnight. We are correcting the 
last proofs of Madame Gervaisais. 

“Perhaps our account of this woman's death 
occurring on the threshold of the Pope’s audience- 
chamber will be considered a mere flight of the 
imagination, and yet something very like it really 
happened. Our aunt, whose portrait we have tried to 
draw, died as she was dressing herself for an audience ; 


” 


we only made her live two hours longer. . . . 


Madame Gervaisais cannot be said to have 
been well received by the critics. The ultramontane 
party saw in the de Goncourts’ close analysis of a 
feminine metaphysician turned dévote, an attack on 
Catholicism ; and for reasons never fully explained, 
both Sainte-Beuve and Renan, after promising to 
review the book, did not fulfil their intentions. 

Of the story, which abounds with curious descrip- 
tions of a social and indeed an external Rome which 
has passed away for ever, Jules de Goncourt, in a 
letter to Zola, gave a clever summary :— 

“. . . Two years’ hard work. Rome thoroughly 
studied—the history of a human soul, or of a woman’s 
heart and mind, with the Eternal City as background 
—ancient and modern Rome, the Via Appia, and 
the Villa Borghese —two confessors, both Roman 
types, the one a Jesuit, the other a Trinitarian— 
Holy Week, and all that then occurs—the analysis of 
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a feminine philosopher’s conversion—human interest, 
a mother and sick child.” 

The book failed to produce the immediate im- 
pression hoped for by the authors, but it has finally 
been awarded a high place in the de Goncourts’ 
a@uvre; and of Madame Gervaisais M. Daudet once 
wrote, ‘This is incontestably the finest, as it is the 
most individual, of their books. . . . No plot; simply 
the story of a woman’s soul, an odyssée which winds 


” 


its way through some admirable description. . 


“ February 10.—We have just missed being 
killed together. We were on our way to the Prin- 
cess’s Wednesday dinner, when our driver, a tipsy 
cabman, whom we had taken at Auteuil, cannons 
against the wheel of a waggon, the sudden shock 
throwing Edmond forward through the window- 
pane. He draws back; we give each other a long 
look—his face, his eyes, are covered with blood. 
We got out of the carriage, and I saw what had 
happened, the glass had cut through both the upper 
and lower eyelid. Edmond, who felt faint, concealed 
from me what he feared, namely, that he had put 
his eye out. While we were sending a telegram 
to explain our absence, he told me that just before 
the accident occurred he had a presentiment of 
what was going to happen—only by a strange 
fraternal transposition, it was my eye that he saw 
Pape des is x: 

“ February 17.—The doctor recommended by 


Phillips dropped in to-day. He thoroughly over- 
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hauled me, and sounded my chest, searching for 
the seat of the evil engendered by twenty un- 
hygienic years of literary labour. It was an agony 
to both of us—a day of anxious emotion. 

“During the evening we hoped to obtain a few 
kindly words, and those compliments more or less 
sincere which cheer the poor author on his way. 
But no; we were simply told that our book was 
fairly well put together. ... Taine came in and 
began to reproach us for having used certain words 
not in any known dictionary. He admitted that the 
book contained some good description, and ended 
by telling us that the last portion had not inte- 
rested him as he had read Saint Theresa’s writings. 

“February 22.—Since the publication of our 
book we have not received a single letter, or even 
the poorest compliment, if we except a hearty 
hand-shake and an eloquent speech from Flaubert. 
This conspiracy of silence fills us with profound 
sadness.” 


To Flaubert. 
“ March 2. 

‘“DrarR FrienpD,—You overwhelm us. You are 
the only man in this world—in this world—who 
loves us and is kind to us. 

“The publication of Madame Gervaisais has pro- 
duced far and near a chilling silence of which nothing 
can give yon an idea. 

“We were reviewed in the Figaro by D., who 
declared it to be the most feeble of our books. This 
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is the beginning—we shall see what the end will 
be—but, between ourselves, we don’t much care. 

‘““We are both somewhat shaky — especially IL 
Come back soon; we are very lonely. 

““T wonder if you are enjoying the awful storms 
we have here. Last night the wind nearly took 
the roof off the house.—Yours with, all our heart, 

‘JULES DE GoNcouRT.” 


To the same a week later. 


‘DEAR OLD FELLow,—You ask why we seem far 
from cheerful in our letters. The answer is simple 
—we haven't an ounce of cheer left in us. Edmond 
is nearly always unwell; as for me, I am literally 
laid up with a touch of gastric fever, which gives 
me terrible indigestion, and renders my nights sleep- 
less. Just now we cannot even work. Now you 
understand everything. 

“As you are kind enough to take an interest 
in our book, which has been up to the present 
only foolishly attacked, I send you an article by 
Zola, which is not only sympathetic in spirit, but 
which tells the public in his vigorous and intuitive 
fashion what we tried to do. As for Sainte-Beuve, 
you know of old how angry he always is with 
any work savouring of high endeavour. The book 
makes him anxious for the future of literature—a 
future which he has often declared as unreal as 
the judgment of posterity!.. . 

“Then he finally reproaches us, with the foolish 
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anger you know so well, of having made Madame 
Gervaisais read Kant, who had not, according to 
Sainte-Beuve, been translated into French in her 
day. ... The day after he told us this we pre- 
pared a list of some ten translations of Kant pub- 
lished between 1796 and 1830—then a kind of pity 
came over us, and we tore up the letter. . . 

“Here is the latest gossip: at the last after- 
noon reception held at Court, the King of Prussia 
asked the French Ambassador what he was reading. 
The Ambassador replied coolly, ‘Madame Gervarsais.’ 
An awkward pause ensued. The Duchess de Sagan 
exclaimed, ‘I hear from Paris that it is a dangerous, 
immoral, and anti-religious book.’ The next day 
during lunch the Ambassador observed, ‘ Ah! what 
nonsense is heard and spoken in august assemblies !’ 
Really courageous of him, was it not ? 

“Forgive the dreadful egotism of this letter, and 
only see in it our firm belief in your kind friend- 
ship.—Yours always, J. DE GoncouRT.” 


To the same, in answer to a letter asking for infor- 
mation on the portraiture of children, and the 
best paintings of chald-life. 

“ March 16, 1869. 
“DeaR OLD Frttow,— ... We do not know 
of any special theory as to children’s portraits, and 
doubt if there exists any. 
“The most life-liké paintings of children are those 
by Reynolds, who was exceptionally happy in giving 
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their milky flesh-tints. There are also Greuze’s 
portraits of children, Velasquez’ Infanta and In- 
fantas, Raphael’s Bambini, Correggio’s infant St. 
John, Rubens’ sunlit little ones. . . .” 

‘“‘ March 10.—Tortured with a perpetual sense of 
unrest, almost fatal to work and intellectual produc- 
tion, we would willingly make this compact with the 
Creator, that He should leave us a creative brain 
in exchange for all our other sensations; there would 
then remain for us in this world nothing but the 


” 


study of humanity and love of our art... . 


“April 7.—The Magny Dinner. 

‘We heard that Berthelot has predicted that in the 
course of a hundred years physics and chemistry 
will have made such rapid strides that the nature of 
the atom will be understood, and that by means of 
this knowledge it will become possible to moderate, 
extinguish, or rekindle the sun as if it were a lamp. 
Claude Bernard, on his side, maintains that after a 
hundred years of physiological science, organic law 
will be mastered, and that we shall be able to enter 
into competition with the Creator in the making of 
human beings. 

“ April 16.—Alas! the irony of fate. We firmly 
believed we had purchased for the sum of 90,000 
franes silence at last, and behold there is a horse 
behind our right wall, and four or five children 
from the South of France gathered behind our 
left. . 

“ April 28.—The Princess, wishing to prepare a 
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charming surprise for the Emperor, who is coming 
to see her to-morrow, commissioned Gautier to 
write some verses for the occasion, in which should 
be depicted the feelings of the prisoner of Ham 
on the return of his uncle’s ashes to France. In 
the course of the day Gautier, following the ambling 
pace of his Muse, had composed ninety lines, and 
this evening the result was received with acclama- 
tion; whilst a discussion arose in the corner of the 
drawing-room as to whether it would be more 
seemly to apply the epithet ‘thinker’ or ‘dreamer’ 
to his Imperial Majesty. We escaped to have a 


”) 


smoke with Chesneau. ... 


Notwithstanding Jules’ increasing ill-health, the 
brothers devoted a considerable portion of the spring 
to their life of Gavarni, bringing to the task all 
their usual conscientious care and research. 


To Kile Forgues. 


“ April 10, 1869. 
‘* DEAR Sir, 


The recollection of our long and 
friendly relations encourages us to ask you. the 
following favour. We are just now absorbed in a 
literary study of our common friend Gavarni, and 
through his son we have come into possession of 
all the documents, papers, private diaries, and corre- 
spondence. You, as another great man’s * executor, 


* Lamennais, 
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will sympathise with our wish to make the work as 
complete as possible. 

‘Hence we should be much obliged if you would 
give us any details of those early years which must 
be still vivid in your recollection; and we should 
much like to peruse some of the many letters re- 
ceived by you from him, though I need hardly 
assure you that we should make no use of anything 


” 


without first asking your permission. .. . 


“April 29.—We arrived at half-past eleven; the 
Imperial ceremony was over. Gautier, who has lost 
his election, and with whom we shook hands, ex- 
claimed, ‘Ah! well! my poem was a great success. 
The Emperor was seen to weep!’ 

“Frankly speaking, an Imperial tear seems to 
me of less value than the Academy. It appears 
that the Emperor talked to Ricord on the cultiva- 
tion of pine-apples, whilst the Empress discussed his 
repentant Magdalenes with Dumas fils... . 

“ May 5.—. .. We called on the Princess. . . . She 
went this morning to the Tuileries, where she was 
told how well the Emperor had looked at his last 
Thursday reception. ‘Oh! he is really very odd, 
and is never more lively than when political matters 
are all topsy-turvy. An element of uncertainty 
seems to afford him a certain amount of amusement. 
He is certainly very strange. An Englishwoman 
once bought a revolver to fire on the Emperor, 
and had the audacity to beg an audience of him. 
Once in his presence, she threw herself at his feet 
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and implored his forgiveness. But the best part 
of the story remains: this woman actually received 
an invitation to a Court ball! I myself saw her at 
the Tuileries! Ah! strange things take place some- 
times. By the way, the Emperor was so much 
pleased with Agar’s recitation of Gautier’s lines that 
he has got her an engagement at the Frangais. She 
came to tell me about it this morning.’. . . 

“ May 22.--With Michelet. 

“In spite of his age and stupendous powers of 
work, the hoary-headed old man is still young, 
sparkling with wit, and constantly startling his 
hearers with brilliant paradoxes. 

“We had a talk about Hugo’s book. He maintains 
the theory, that just as it is the duty of historical 
science to analyse miracles and pick them to pieces, 
the task of the novelist is, on the contrary, syn- 
thetical; that is, he should create a miracle. And 
apropos of this theory, by one of those mental zig- 
zags which are peculiar to himself, he quotes Joan 
of Arc, maintaining that he has destroyed popular 
belief in the miraculous side of her story by exposing 
the weakness and incompetency of the English army 
when brought face to face with the concentrated 
forces of the French troops. 

“Returning to the subject of Hugo, he told us that 
he pictured him not as a Titan, but as a Vulcan, 
a powerful gnome, who is beating the anvil of 
some great forge in the bowels of the earth —creator 
and lover of monsters — Notre Dame de Paris, 
with Quasimodo, and Homme qui rit, owing their 
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success to the monster element therein contained. 
Why, even in Les Travailleurs de la Mer the 
interest of the novel all centres in the octopus. 
‘Hugo, he continued, ‘is endowed with a strength 
which is ever strung up to the highest pitch— 
the strength of a man who is always walking 
against the wind, and who takes two sea-baths a 
day.’ 

“He then spoke of the difficulty of writing a 
modern novel, because of the slight variety in the 
type of society described; and without paying any 
heed to the objections we made to this statement, 
he went on to speak of ‘ Pamela,’ chiefly interesting 
to him because of the changes in the manners and 
customs of those times, the transition from the old 
English Puritanism to Wesley, who said ‘there is 
room for the saints,’ and recognised human interests 
and practical life. 

‘We touched on the elections. He pointed out a 
curious fact to us, namely, that the populace never 
speaks of an ‘impending revolution,’ but always of 
‘a coming liquidation. In this age of finance the 
very threats of the people are couched in money 
market slang. . 

“The elections! Well, what of them! To think 
that after so many centuries, and after the gradual 
education of uncivilised humanity, we should return 
to the slavery of the greater number, to the inane 
victories of blind multitudes.” 
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To Philippe Burty. 
“ June 9, 1869. 
“My pear Burry,—A thousand apologies and 
regrets; but I have been so shaky, so dreadfully 
shaky of late, that you must forgive me every- 
thing. We start, Edmond and I, to-morrow for 
Royat. I have carefully put on one side your 
Gavarni papers, and | will return them to you 


>) 


when I come baek. ... 


“ June 10.—Departure for Royat. . . .” 


To Princess Mathilde. 


“ Royat, June 1869. 

‘“‘Princess,—In this land of the Allobroges and 
M. Rouher we have often thought of you. The 
younger of us two became very unwell on the way 
here, and had to stop and spend a night in a 
horrible Clermont hotel. We are now settled in 
at Royat, and as comfortably installed as we can 
hope to be, with a splendid view and plenty of 
pure air. 

“The stone benches, iron railings, and wooden 
chairs make me feel as if I were taking the waters 
in Mazas. No casino, no music—nothing. The 
cure progresses with rigorous simplicity, for I drink 
glasses and glasses of water, followed by walks along 
mountain paths. ... 


“Take pity on us, Princess; sit down to that desk 
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from which have already come so many consoling 
and kindly epistles. Tell us all about yourself, your 
health, your Wednesdays, your farm, and all that has 
occurred during the last few days. . . . 
“We kiss with infinite respect and affection both 
your Royal Highness’s hands. 
“JULES DE GoNCOURT.” 


“ Royat, June 19.—We had a chat after dinner 
with General Bataille... . 

‘““He gave us an account of the battles of Magenta 
and Solferino, with that thrilling truth and lifelike 
description which you can only obtain from one 
who still almost feels the bullets whizzing past, and 
who hears the roar of the cannon. 

“Tt seems that, on the night of the battle of 
Magenta, his regiment was ordered to bivouac in a 
spot covered with the dead and wounded; and the 
twelve hours’ contact with the horror of those dead 
bodies, the whole night spent under arms amid the 
demoralising atmosphere of a great battle, caused 
the men to retire in confusion at the sound of the 
first morning cannonade. 

“He told us also of the superstition, so natural 
to a fatalistic form of career, where life and death 
becomes a lottery. He mentioned that many ofticers 
believe in certain horses bringing misfortune and 
death to their riders. 

“Apropos of this, he told us how he himself had 
once longed for a certain chestnut horse which 
General Patrat had secured before he himself had 
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time to do so; the owner, whilst riding this very horse 
at Palestro, was cut in two by the last cannon shot 
fired by the Austrian artillery, though not another 
man in his regiment was even touched ; and it seems 
that the man who had previously owned the horse 
had been killed whilst mounting it.” 


To Philippe Burty. 


“ Royat, June 23, 1869. 


“Dear Frienp,—Yes, we are really at Royat. I 
wish that we had come here to etch and admire 
the Puy-de-Déme, but lately both our strengths 
have given out. . . . I am following a vigorous form 
of treatment, mineral and vapour baths, hot and cold 
douches, &e. &e. 

‘“Royat is in a picturesque but dull little hole. 
Our hotel is full of ailing people, amongst others, 
a mother who has just lost her only son, a lad of 
sixteen. She might pose as a modern Niobe. We 
have never seen so perfect and utter an expression 
of grief on any feminine countenance. We have 
made friends with a delightful General, who tells 
us something of what warfare is really like when 
lived through at close quarters! What a new and 
hitherto unexplored field for the novelist who would 
really go and take notes under fire! .. . 

‘Military men, however charming they may be, 
pall upon one after a time. All their individuality is 


merged in the army; but then the army is only an 
extension of themselves.” 
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To Princess Mathilde. 
“Royat, July 4, 1869. 


“ PRINCESS,—You cannot imagine with what joy 
I shall pen the following: ‘Expect us at dinner next 
Wednesday.’ We have spent a terribly dull time 
here, and the thought of seeing you again so soon 
will be not the least of our pleasure on returning 
home. 

“Looking forward to that happy moment, allow 
us to kiss the hand of your Highness. 

“J. DE Goncourt.” 


“ Saint Gratien, August 1.—Prince Napoleon came 
to dinner this evening. He was in a thoroughly 
good humour, and showed in his conversation the 
most extraordinary ethnographical power of memory. 
. . . Last week I wrote that princes did not care to 
have round them the sick and ailing. I must with- 
draw what I then said; for the Princess took us 
aside, and in the kindliest, tenderest fashion, pressed 
us to come and pay her a long visit, laughing at my 
dislike of giving trouble, or of being ill elsewhere 
than at home. 

“She would not let us go away yesterday as it 
was raining, and sent me this morning, before I was 
up, a charming pencilled note, begging me to settle 
myself in at Catinat, and even extending the in- 
vitation to Pélagie.” * 


* Messieurs de Goncourt’s faithful old servant. 
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“ August 20.—This evening a man arrived here 
whose first words to the Princess were, ‘There is 
nothing that bores one so much as to be loved.’ 
Whereupon a reassuring voice answered, ‘You will 
run no risk of being bored here.’ ‘I hope not,’ he 
replied. All this without the slightest suggestion of 
a smile, or any softening of the meaning by a grace 
of expression : it was an uncompromising and positive 
dictum. This was Riviére, the naval officer, and 
author of the remarkable novel, Pierrot et Cain, a 
book which seems to be written with the object of 
astonishing the world by a certain crude brutality 
of expression, yet utterly lacking in those qualities 
which would make one overlook its faults. 

‘“ Wednesday, August 25.—Yesterday, during a 
discussion on Franck, the Princess alluded somewhat 
roughly to my state of health. This morning at 
lunch I still felt a little pained, and hearing her 
once more praising Franck, I let the words, so soon 
as uttered truly repented of, escape me, ‘Then, 
Princess, why not turn Jewess?’ My fellow-guests 
paled, and there was a painful silence. . . . After 
lunch I was asking her pardon for my ill-breeding 
and rudeness, and tried to express something of 
the profound affection I felt for her, and the tears, 
thanks to the wretched state I am in, came into 
my eyes. Suddenly she put her arms round me, 
and kissed me on each cheek, saying, ‘Of course I 
forgive you--you know how truly attached I am 
to you; I also of late have felt quite nervous and 
upset.’ And the little scene came to an end in one of 
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those long pauses which intensify real friendships, 
and bind them together more closely. . . . 

““M. de Sacy was saying this morning, that when 
General Sébastiani heard of the assassination of his 
daughter, Madame de Praslin, he stopped the mes- 
senger who brought the intelligence with these words, 
‘Ah! one moment. . . . I trust the news you bring 
will not affect my health!’ ... 

“The Princess, notwithstanding the two telegrams 
sent her yesterday, felt anxious about the Emperor’s 
health, and went to see him yesterday at Saint Cloud. 
She found him in bed; he had spent ten sleepless 
nights. She said, ‘ He really looked very handsome. 
He had just been shaved, and with his head lying 
back on the pillow he reminded me of Napoleon L, 
yes, to quite a strange degree.’ She added, ‘The 
Chateau of Saint Cloud always strikes me as being 
profoundly melancholy. It is singular how little I 
care to go to these sort of places. I never feel at 
ease when at Court. The sentiments expressed and 
the very language are foreign to my nature. I[ 
always feel there as if I was another person than 
myself, and I am anxious to get home again as 
soon as possible.’” 


To Princess Mathilde. 
“ TROUVILLE, October 7, 1869. 


‘‘ PRIncEss,—Forget Saint Gratien! Nay, you do 
not really believe us capable of this ingratitude. 
We hoped to be able to tell you that, thanks to 
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Dr. Le Helloco, we had once more become agree- 
able members of society; but this is unhappily not 
yet the case. Edmond fancies that I am well again, 
and that I am getting stouter. I sleep better, but 
as always am pursued by unceasing noise. 1 wonder 
sometimes whether stillness exists anywhere on this 
earth. . 

“We have a pretty-little house, with a sufficiency 
of pots and pans to cook all the fish ever caught in 
the sea (by the way, very few seem to get caught in 
this part of the world). We are owners of a tiny 
garden, which has already produced one pear, and 
where hang bunches of yellow grapes, which reminds 
one of Coppée’s complexion before he benefited by 
the good air of Saint Gratien. 

“October 15.— We have just heard of Sainte- 
Beuve’s death.” 


Already in 1868 we catch the first whisper of an 
approaching catastrophe; at first it seemed difficult 
to say which was the greatest invalid. Referring to 
the letters, we find them in June of that year writing 
to Flaubert from Vichy, where they went for the 
sake of Jules, who complains of being rendered 
“imbecile,” from indigestion. In August they were 
transplanted to an hotel at Trouville, and were 
“desperately uncomfortable.” In October they were 
back in Paris, and began moving to their new house 
at Auteuil. Their great object in moving from the 
Rue St. Georges appears to have been to get away 
from noise; but unfortunately their hopes were not 
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realised. Henceforth to Jules de Goncourt noise 
assumed fantastic proportions; his susceptible ears 
conveyed every echo to his over-wrought brain, and 
he declared that he seemed to have ‘“‘an ear in the 
pit of his stomach.” 

In the Rue St. Georges a young man who some 
years later died mad, was in the habit of beating his 
horses in their stable in such a fashion, that the 
raging and stamping of the poor beasts hindered the 
brothers from sleeping in their apartment on the 
fourth story, and this had made Edmond carefully 
inspect the premises to the right and left of them at 
Auteuil. He perceived no sign of a stable; but on 
the very first night spent in this new house he was 
wakened by what seemed to him to be the stamping 
of a horse in his own cellar. On inquiry, it was 
found that the right-hand neighbour did keep a 
horse, which lived not in a stable but in “a kind of 
cupboard.” And the cellars of the houses on the 
Boulevard formed an immense subterranean gallery, 
through which any sound seemed to be reverberated 
in subdued thunder. There were nights when the two 
invalids moved into Paris and slept at the Grand 
Hotel, and once they hired an uncomfortable room 
in an inn at Passy. In the last year of Jules’ life, 
when every sound struck him like a blow, they spent 
October at Trouville, and on the 15th of December 
they sought shelter in an empty pavilion belonging 
to the Princess Mathilde at Catinat. Trouville was 
full of crying, quarrelling children, and at Catinat 


they arrived on the “Jour des Morts,” the 2nd of 
VOL. II. = 
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November, where the Princess had unfortunately just 
bestowed a peal of bells on the Church of Saint 
Gratien, and for two whole days the new bells rang 
from morning till night ! 

The persecution he suffered from noise had sug- 
gested to Jules de Goncourt during sleepless nights 
a sinister story, which he contemplated dedicating 
to the ghost of Poe. He insisted on telling it to 
Zola, the first time that the latter visited the de 
Goncourts in December 1868. He told of a man 
who was constantly pursued by noise, and wandered 
from the apartments he had engaged, from the 
house he had bought, to the forests in which he 
camped out; forests where he was wakened by the 
blowing of horns; while from the innermost parts 
of pyramids, where he is deafened by the noise of 
the crickets, he wanders searching ever after an un- 
attainable silence ; finally committing suicide in the 
hope of arriving at supreme repose, and failing to find 
it since, even in the grave, he is disturbed by worms 
who will not let him sleep ! 

It was while travelling to Vichy in 1868 that 
Kdmond, watching him asleep, saw in his brother’s 
face the first glimpse of the end... . “Jules was 
suffering from liver complaint, and was asleep opposite 
to me, his head thrown back. For one moment on 
his living face I saw the look of death. From that 
day onwards, whenever he was more ill than usual, 
and I felt specially anxious, if I did but close my 
eyes, the vision recurred.” 


After a winter of suffering, as shown in the letters 
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and diary, the brothers went in June to Royat in 
Auvergne, and there underwent a very rigorous 
treatment by water, which they cordially hated. 
The last book—the last letter—had been written 
by Jules de Goncourt, but still in the diary he held 
the pen. On the 5th of January 1870, he recorded 
a sleepless night, and went back on curious memories 
of his childhood, recalling an old uncle Alphonse, 
who was once a merchant in England, but who, 
after his fraudulent partner had run away to “the 
Great Indies,” had returned to the banks of the 
Loiret, with the odes of Horace and a lady friend. 
Jules when he made this whimsical entry was still 
himself; but on the 1oth he noted the horror of 
a crowd, which troubled his “poor nervous brain.” 
On the 19th he complained bitterly of the cold 
water douche prescribed by medical authority, but 
still walked daily to the bath with Edmond, and 
at other times in the Bois de Boulogne. From 
February onwards he failed week by week. 

Here is the first notification of this in the 
diary. 

It is still Jules who writes :-— 


“« December 14.—Black empty days, filled up with 
the douche and painful walks up and down the 
eternal road between Auteuil and Boulogne. 

“ January 1, 1870.—To-day is New Year's day, 
but we have not had a single visitor, nor have we 
caught a glimpse of any one who loves us: we are 
left in solitude and suffering.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


Jules’ last illness and death—Letters from Victor Hugo, Paul de Saint- 
Victor, George Sand, Emile Zola—Edmond de Goncourt’s reply 
to the latter. 


‘ArTER many many months, I once again take up 
the pen which fell from the hand of my brother. 
At first I wished to close this journal with his last 
notes. ... 

‘““* What is the use of continuing the manuscript ?’ 
I said to myself. ‘My career is at an end, and my 
ambition is dead.’ I think to-day as I thought 
yesterday, and yet there is a certain relief in repeat- 
ing to myself the story of those months of despair 
—there is perhaps within me a vague desire to fix 
upon paper the heartrending truth for the future 
friends of my beloved brother's memory. Why is 
this so? I cannot say, but the idea haunts me. I 
therefore again take up the journal, and write it 
from the broken notes of nights spent in tears, 
notes which were as the cries which give relief to 
bodily pain. 

“Qh, there are many who will say that I did not 
love my brother, and that real love would destroy 
all power of description. This statement does not 
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affect me in any way, because I am perfectly con- 
vinced that none of those who will say this have 
ever loved any human being as I loved my brother. 
They will not fail to add that one should never 
disclose any moral weakness displayed by those 
we love during their illness. Well—there was a 
moment when I felt I must withhold these para- 
graphs because they contained words, phrases, which, 
when I re-wrote them for the public, tore open 
afresh the wounds in my heart; but I overcame this 
sensitiveness because I deemed it useful for the 
history of letters to give the terrible study of the 
agony and death of one who died of zeal for literary 
work and of the pain caused by unjust criticism. 
Perhaps I am unique in giving vent to my grief and 
despair through the medium of writing. 

“We were walking together without exchanging 
a word at the close of the day in the Bois de 
Boulogne. He was very sad that night, sadder 
than ever. I said to him, ‘Come, come, old fellow, 
supposing that we admit that you want a year or 
two's rest to set you up again; you are quite 
young, not yet forty years old—why, surely there 
will be time enough to leave many a volume to 
posterity!’ He looked at me with the astonished 
air of a man who feels that his secret thoughts 
have been divined, and answered, laying a stress 
on each word, ‘I feel I shall never work again— 
never again.’ 

“And nothing I could say had any effect except 
that of bringing an angry tone in the despairing 
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words, which he went on repeating again and 
Agana « 

“T then understood why he had been so eager 
to work all through the months of October and 
November, and why I had never been able to drag 
-him from the chair on which he sat from morning 
to night, pen in hand, refusing all rest, and 
labouring at the last book* he was to give to the 
WOLLGI eet, 

«. . . He will no longer go anywhere or see any 
one. He says he is ashamed to be seen... . 

‘Of late he has taken to pronounce certain letters 
badly, and the symptom is daily more marked. 
He slurs his r’s, and his ¢’s are pronounced as if 
they were t’s. When he was a little boy, I always 
thought it so pretty to hear him stumbling over 
these consonants, but now when I note that childish 
pronunciation which seems to come back from a 
far-off past full of dead memories, I am filled with 
dreads ss 

“ April 1870.—It is a stormy day. He is in a 
condition of absolute stupor. He refuses to speak, 
and sits all the afternoon before the trunk of a tree, 
with his straw hat pulled down over his face in 
a sad motionless attitude. . 

“He rarely answers any question you put to him. 
If you ask him why he is sad, he says, ‘ Well, to- 
night I shall read Chateaubriand’ It is a mania 
of his to read the whole of the Memoires d’ Outre 
Tombe out aloud: he persecutes me with it from 


* Gavarni. 
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morning till night; and I am forced to assume at 
least an air of attention. 

“His affectionate disposition seems to be changing, 
he becomes daily less human. Other people seem 
scarcely to exist for him, and he seems to be re- 
possessed by the fierce selfishness of a child. 

“His terrible formula when the volume that he 
picks up by chance happens to be one of his own 
works, is always, ‘That was well done. He never 
says, ‘This 7s well done.’ The cruel imperfect tense 
is a cold recognition on his part that the literary 
artist is dead. 

“The terrible result of these mental diseases is 
that not only do they affect the mind, but they 
undermine, little by little, in their hitherto affec- 
tionate victim, all sensibility, tenderness, and at- 
tachment; they destroy the heart. That gentle 
friendship which was our most valuable treasure in 
life is gone from me for ever. No, I feel that he 
no longer loves me, and I could be subjected to no 
greater torture—nothing that I can say to myself 
softens the hardness of my lot... . 

‘What fills me with despair is not the weakening 
of his intelligence or the loss of his memory—it is 
an indefinable something which I can only describe 
as the apparition of a totally different being, which 
seems to be quietly taking possession of his out- 
ward form... . 

“To-day, Sunday, in order to give him a little 
change, I took him to Saint Cloud. We dined at 
a table in the open air on the Grande Place. . . 
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Before us was the setting sun, the Seine, the great 
forest trees, and the hill-side of Bellevue, where 
Charles Edmond lives happily in the house to which 
I no longer dare take my poor brother. 

“A street organ begins to play, and I felt the 
tears start to my eyes as if I had been a woman. 
I was obliged to lead him to the bank of the river 
and let my grief have its way, while he looked at 
me without appearing to understand. 

“ May 9—On Monday he was reading a page 
of the Memoires d’Outre Tombe, when he suddenly 
got angry about a word he pronounced wrongly. 
He came to a sudden stop. I approached him, but 
he sat like a stone image before the open page. I 
tried to persuade him to go on; he remained silent. 
I looked at him, the tears stood in his eyes, and 
there was an expression of terror on his face. I 
took him in my arms, lifted him up, and kissed 
him. 

“Then his lips gave out sounds which were no 
longer coherent words, but murmurs and _ painful 
mutterings which meant and expressed nothing. 

“There seemed to be a sort of dumb anguish in 
his mind which could find no vent through his’ lips. 
Oh! my God, could it be paralysis? After an hour 
he grew calmer, but he could say nothing more than 
‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ and there was a dull and troubled 
look in his eyes as though they understood nothing. 

“Suddenly he took up the book again, placed it 
in front of him, and insisted on reading. He said 
‘the Cardinal Pa’ (cea), and then stopped : it was 
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impossible for him to finish the word. He moved 
uneasily in his arm-chair, took off his straw hat, 
rubbed his hands up and down his forehead as if 
he were searching in his brain, crumpled the page 
and held it closer to his eyes. 

“No words can describe his hopeless desire, or 
his anger at the failure of his attempt. I have 
never witnessed a spectacle more grievous or cruel. 
It was the impotent rage of the man who has once 
himself written books, and suddenly discovers he 
is no longer able even to read them. 

“Ah! if one could only read what is passing in the 
brain at such a moment! I see even yet the heart- 
rending appeal which came into his eyes during this 
terrible attack. 

“ Towards the end of May.—He is now like a 
little child, and thinks only of what he eats, and 
what he puts on. He is alive to the pleasure of 
a ‘sweet,’ and quite happy in the possession of new 
clothes. 

“There are long intervals when, though he sits 
near me, in the same room, he seems no longer 
there. 

““«Where are you, dear old fellow?’ I said 
yesterday. 

““*T am in space, empty space,’ he answered, after 
a few moments of silence. 

“ June 11.—This morning, he could not remember 
the title of a single one of his novels, and yet he still 
possesses two remarkable faculties: the picturesque 
language in which he will characterise a passer-by, 
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and the choice expression by which he will describe 
the sky. 

“Yes, I repeat it. If God had taken him as He 
does others, I should perhaps have had the courage 
to bear it, but to see him die, losing little by little 
all that made him to me a source of pride, this is 
beyond my strength. 

“T could scarcely believe my eyes or my ears when 
Edward Lefébvre de Béhaine, just returned from 
Italy, turned up quite unexpectedly to lunch. The 
sight of one of his childhood’s playmates seemed to 
awaken fresh life in Jules, and he was quite trans- 
formed. He began to talk, and from the depths of 
his memory produced names which I feared were 
buried away for ever. He spoke of his books: he 
listened with attention and pleasure to what was 
said, and seemed to have escaped for ever from the 
dark melancholy of his condition. . We listened and 
looked at him quite astounded. I went with Edward 
to the carriage. He could not conceal the surprise 
he felt at finding Jules so well, after what his mother’s 
letters had led him to fear, and both of us, elated by 
this hour of resurrection, ventured to breathe the 
words, convalescence and recovery. 

‘Alas! the interval was a very short one. I had 
left him in the garden, and when I returned to him 
in a happy frame of mind, full of the hope with 
which Edward and I had mutually inspired one 
another, I found him with his straw hat over his 
eyes, seated in an attitude so motionless that it filled 
me with terror: his eyes were fixed upon the ground. 
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‘“‘T spoke to him, but he gave me no answer. 
Ah! how sad he looked: it was not the dull in- 
difference of the previous day, with that touch of 
implacability which had chilled my affection, it was 
the immense infinite sorrow of a soul passing through 
its lonely hour in the Garden of Olives. 

“T remained with him until night-fall without 
having the courage to speak, or to force him to 
do so.” 


Four days later Jules de Goncourt suffered a 
violent seizure, from which he did not rally, and 
the doctor, Beni-Barde, told his brother that the 
end was close at hand. 


“ June 19.—It is two o’clock in the morning. I 
have taken Pélagie’s place beside my poor beloved 
brother, who has not spoken or even recovered 
consciousness since two o'clock on Thursday after- 
noon. I am listening to his panting breath. I 
can see the fixity. of his eyes in the shadow 
of the curtain. Every moment I feel the light 
touch of the arm which he throws out from under 
the coverlet, while from his mouth issue words 
which convey no meaning. ‘The rays of the moon 
rising above the tall black trees enter through the 
open window, and shed a white light across the 
floor. . . . The sinister silence is relieved only by 
the ticking of our father’s repeater, the watch by 
which | feel, from time to time, the pulse of his 


youngest born. 
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“Tn spite of three doses of bromide of potassium, 
taken in a quarter of a glass of water, he cannot 
sleep a single moment, and his head moves about 
on his pillow, turning incessantly from left to right, 
murmuring the senseless noise of a poor paralysed 
brain, whilst from the corners of his mouth issue 
snatches of sound, suggestions of phrases, inarticu- 
late syllables forcibly uttered, but eventually dying 
away in soft sighs. . . . In the distance I hear a dog 
howling at the mysterious approach of death... . 
Ah! it is the hour when the blackbirds sing, trilling 
under the rosy sky. 

“In a few days, nay, in a few hours, the sole 
happiness of a life filled with this one affection 
will desert me, and I shall be left face to face with 
the frightful solitude of an old man alone in the 
TO AOh, Aro 

“ Four o'clock in the morning.—Death approaches ! 
I feel it in his quickened breathing, and in the 
agitation which succeeds the comparative quiet of 
yesterday ; his poor head lies back upon the white 
pulow, and the shadow of his thin profile, and of 
his long moustache, is cast by the light of a dying 
candle struggling with the dawn. 

‘“T now curse literature. Perhaps, but for me, 
he might have been a painter, and with his genius 
might have made a name without any great mental 
strain. . . then he might have lived. 

“To think that two beings who have loved one 
another as we two have done, should be separated 
for ever without a moment of recognition, without 
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one grasp of the hand, without one word of farewell 
from the dying man to the living . . . but behind 
those curtains there is no change . . . the poor half- 
closed eyes are sleepless through their counterfeit 
calm. 

“It was only on Thursday that he was still read- 
ing to me the Memoires d’Outre Tembe. This book 
formed the poor child’s only interest and amusement. 
1 noticed that he was tired and that he read badly. 
I begged him to stop and to come for a walk in 
the Bois de Boulogne. He offered some slight 
opposition and then yielded, but when he got up 
to leave the room with me, I saw him stumble and 
sink on to an arm-chair. I lifted him up and carried 
him to his bed, questioning him as to what he felt, 
and wishing to force him to speak, because I was 
so anxious to hear the sound of his voice. Alas! 
just as in the first crisis, he could only utter sounds 
which were inarticulate. Wild with anxiety, I asked 
him whether he failed to recognise me, to which 
he answered with a mocking laugh which seemed 
to say, ‘How foolish you must be to think that 
possible.’ 

“Then there followed a moment of calm, his smile 
became softer, and I thought the same crisis would 
take place as in May. Then all of a sudden he 
flung his head back, uttered a terrible hoarse guttural 
cry... . I hastily closed the window. .. . 

“On Friday night the doctor, Beni-Barde, told 
me that the end was near, and that there was no 
possible hope. He entered into details as to the 
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progress of the disease, but I no longer listened. 
The day when he was first struck down, my pride 
in him, our mutual pride in each other, whispered : 
‘He were better dead ;’ but to-day, I pray upon my 
knees that he may be spared to me, that I may 
keep him, whatever the condition in which he may 
be left... . 

“To think that this intimate and inseparable 
friendship of twenty-two years: the days and nights 
spent together since our mother’s death in 1849, 
a period during which we were only twice parted 
for twenty-four hours, is finished; yes, finished, 
and gone for ever! He will never more walk daily 
at my side. We shall never again sit opposite one 
another at table. I shall never feel him sleeping 
in the room next to mine. I shall never see with 
his eyes when looking on foreign scenes, on pictures, 
or on human life. I shall no longer have his twin 
intelligence to forestall me in all I was about to 
say, or to repeat what I was in the act of saying. 

“T have not been willing to have any nurse or 
Sister of Charity. If he should have one instant 
of lucidity his eyes must not rest upon a stranger. 

‘“Ah! Mother, on your dying bed you placed 
the hand of your best beloved child in mine, con- 
fidmg him to my care with a look I could never 
forget. Are you satisfied with me? 

‘““When I see, opposite to me at table, the arm- 
chair which will always remain empty, my tears 
fall on my plate, and I cannot touch food... . 

“Sunday mght, June 19.—I see the profile of 
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Pélagie bent above a little prayer-book, whose black 
shadow lies upon the white pillows in the midst of 
which his head is sunk. I hear the death-rattle. 

“ Monday morning, 20 minutes to 10.—He is 
dead! Thank God... he died after one or two 
soft sighs . . . like the breathing of a little child 
who is falling asleep. His eyes- are wide open, 
and are full of the suffering that he endured during 
the last few days... . They seem to follow me 
about. <<. 

“The Magny Dinner was started by Sainte-Beuve 
and ourselves. Gavarni has passed away, Sainte- 
Beuve, and now my brother. Will death be content 
with having carried off the half of me, or will he take 
me also? [am ready! 

“That name Jules de Goncourt, which I have so 
often seen beside my own on our books or in the 
papers ... alas! I read it to-day on the brass 
plate let into the oak of his coffin. 

“« Tuesday.—Pélagie says, ‘You must eat to gain 
streneth for the morrow.’ 

“Standing beside the body of him who loved me so 
dearly, and who believed that nobody could do any- 
thing or say anything equal to ‘ Hdmond’s’ doings and 
sayings, I am seized with remorse when I think of 
how I scolded him, how harshly I applied that cruel 
treatment by the help of which I hoped to restore 
his power of will. Ah! if I had only known! how 
I would have hidden from him, softened and veiled 
everything. How I would have striven to make the 
end of his life all that the fondest imagination of a 
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mother’s love might have thought of for her little 
child ! 

‘“‘T often recall these sad words, which ever and 
again recurred in our conversation— 

««What is the matter ?’ 

“<T feel so depressed.’ 

“<But why ?’ 

“<«T cannot tell. I do not know.’ 

“Ah! yes! he knew, and knew well... . 

‘“T have seen him lowered into the vault where 
our parents lie: there is still a place for me. 

“When I came home I went straight to my room, 
and covering my bed with portraits of Jules, re- 
mained thus with his image before me until night fell. 

‘This morning I went up to his room and seated 
myself opposite to the empty bed from which I forced 
him to rise every day in the severe cold, to take 
him to the douche, which was expected to cure 
him. It was here that, during his last months of 
suffermg and helplessness, I have so often helped 
to dress and undress him. On the table beside 
the bed is the large volume of Bescherelle which 
had been placed under his pillow to raise his poor 
head after death. The flowers with which I covered 
him lie withered about the room, together with 
the blue paper wrappings of the candles which lighted 
up his coffin, and upon his writing table, amongst 
the cards and letters of the first callers, lie pell-mell 
the prayer-books belonging to Pélagie.” 


So died Jules de Goncourt, exactly a month before 
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the first great battle of the Franco-Prussian War. 
Of the men of his generation how many shared 
the same fate, that of failure of the over-taxed 
brain, due partly to over-work, but even more to 
the conditions of the life they led—Chopin, de 
Musset, and Heine, were struck down years before 
the natural term of life; Flaubert and Gautier must 
be added to the list. George Sand, more robust in 
body and in brain, and latterly devoted to a country 
life, outlived her seventieth year. 

Jules de Goncourt was not quite forty, and he 
had failed in health two years before his death. It 
must remain an open question whether, had he 
lived a longer life, he would have justified the belief 
that Henri Céard once expressed, by reaching to 
“ideals not yet won,” and have completed a great 
series (une @uvre) which the publication of twenty 
volumes had left unfinished. 

He had penetrated to every form of literature, 
history, art, romantic fiction, the drama. And in 
all he had achieved a notable place. But on the 
whole it seems that he was greater than his 
actual work ;— that his letters are really his 
chief contribution to the literature of his time. 
Zola’s massive intellect has tackled the profounder 
problems of human life, and Loti and de Mau- 
passant have dealt with human emotion with 
a keenness which has surpassed anything in 
Manette Salomon or Renée Maupérin. The pas- 
sion of love, as conceived of by most men, 


and nearly all women, plays hardly any part in 
VOL: TL. I 
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the stories proceeding from the pen of the two 
brothers. 

But in Jules de Goncourt’s self—in his tender, 
feeling, mocking self, was a quality which his letters 
reveal, and which his books do not. And the letters, 
whether signed by one or both names, are, so his 
brother declares, all his own. Neither Germinie 
Lacerteux nor Henriette Maréchal give the slightest 
clue to the rapid emotion, the quick vision of the 
younger de Goncourt. Strange to say, in Manette 
Salomon, one of the most admirably drawn char- 
acters, which in pathos and quaint suggestion is 
made more real than the men and women in the 
book, is a monkey. Standing before a barred cage 
in the Jardin des Plantes, Jules de Goncourt took 
those notes of accurate observation upon which he 
must have built up the outward form and gestures 
of ‘Vermillion.’ We feel that he endowed the little 
creature with an embryo soul, that he fathomed the 
little trembling heart of his own creation, and in- 
voked a living inmate of the artist’s studio, fitly 
buried by moonlight under the trees of the Bois 
de Boulogne. 

Jules de Goncourt in his private correspondence 
is an Ariel of Letters, and when over-laden with 
serious work, not only does he suffer and die, but 
his wild delicate wit escapes under the pressure. 

The funeral took place, as is customary in France, 
on the day. following the death. ‘Never,’ wrote 
Théophile Gautier, “ was anything more heartbreak- 
ing seen. Edmond looked like a petrified spectre, 
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and Death, which generally gives a certain beautiful 
serenity to the faces of those whom she touches, had 
not been able to efface from Jules’ countenance an ex- 
pression of bitter and inconsolable grief : it was as if 
he had the feeling of having committed fratricide : and 
the dead seemed in his coffin to grieve for the living. 
. . . During the long painful walk between Auteuil 
and Montmartre, Edmond aged twenty years.” 

One of the first to write to M. de Goncourt was 
Victor Hugo. 

“ H[AUTEVILLE] House, June 25, 1870. 

“... Why do I write to you? Only to tell you 
that others share your grief, for except in so far 
as one can share your suffering, there is nothing to 
be done or said, and any attempt at consolation 
must of necessity fail. You have lost the companion 
of your life, the staff that helped you to bear the 
heavy burden imposed on you, that of fame; your 
friend in the midst of enemies, indeed the other half 
of your twin-soul. Yet you will remain a great 
whole. Whilst he lived he seconded your inspira- 
tion: now that he has passed from your sight he 
will still inspire you, and amidst the great and 
beautiful thoughts which will come to you, you will 
recognise something of him, and you will thank him. 
I press both your hands. Victor Hugo.” 


From Paul de Saint- Victor. 


“‘ My peEAR Epmonp,—I have only just heard this 
morning of the blow which has fallen upon you. 
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It was to me wholly unexpected, and has cut me 
to the heart. All the memories of old friendship 
have awakened and crowd round me. I claim a 
deep and intimate share in your mourning! 

“ Accept, my dear Edmond, my cordial expression 
of affectionate sympathy, and believe me yours 
always, PavuL DE Satnt-VIcTorR.” 


This letter was followed by a fine article published 
by M. de Saint-Victor in the Jnberté, which de- 
scribed the younger de Goncourt as he impressed 
all those of his contemporaries who were intimate 
with him. 

“Jules de Goncourt has died at the age of thirty- 
nine, a victim to one of those mysterious maladies 
which attack a writer in the very organ from which 
emanate his talent and his thought; died in the arms 
of the brother who had never left him for a moment 
from his childhood upwards, whose virile and gentle 
affection united in itself the tenderness of a mother 
and the devotion of a friend; the brother whose life 
and intelligence were so absolutely bound up in that 
of his fraternal comrade that they seemed to form 
but one existence between them. 

“Tt was impossible to know the young man with- 
out loving him. . . . To him his art was a law, and 
had become a cult, to which he and his brother had 
given themselves up, retiring as into a monastery 
scarcely ever opened to the outer world. There he 
deliberately resigned to the stern tyrant work, the 
young life which might have been so brilliant and 
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so many-sided. His one ambition, and the thought 
which absorbed him, was to polish and perfect his 
talent as if it had been some rare gem. . . .” 


M. de Goncourt, then spending a few days with 
his relations in the country, wrote as follows to M. 
de Saint- Victor :— ‘ 

“ BAR-SUR-SEINE, July 5, 1870. 


“My Dear Frienp,—How grateful I feel to you 
for the lines you have consecrated to my beloved 
brother. What a true and charming picture you 
have given of the poor child so cruelly wounded 
by the bitternesses of life. Ah! Saint-Victor, your 
letter, the tears you shed at his funeral, the article 
to which I have just alluded, the warmth and lack 
of reserve with which you return to our old times ; 
all this has touched my very soul. I feel that I 
love you as tenderly as ever, and that our friend- 
ship must be revived—that friendship based on so 
many affinities, and clinging tendrils of the mind 


oP) 


and heart. .. . 


From Paul de Saint- Victor. 
“ July 6. 


“My pear Frienp,—Thanks twice over for your 
good kind letter, and for the one you send to my 
dear little girl. You speak of our friendship—pray 
believe that mine was but latent in my heart; the 
terrible share I took in the sorrow which had fallen 
upon you revealed to me how true and living was 
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my affection for you. The thought of what you 
must be suffering is a source of constant anxiety 
to me. I will not bid you forget your grief, but 
try to renew once more the links of life, work and 
friendship. This grief must needs be a wound that 
will often, alas! be open and bleeding, but do not 
let it become an exhausting depletion of the soul. 
You possess sympathies and affections of a truly 
rare nature ; all I have heard said round me during 
the last fortnight proves this. Never has mourning 
been more deeply shared than yours. I trust there- 
fore, dear Edmond, that you will return to us resigned 
and ready to take up the threads of your life once 
more. 

‘Claire was much more moved than I should have 
expected at her age. During the whole of the next 
Sunday she never ceased speaking of you and of him. 
She sends you a kiss, I also embrace you, and am 
yours in truest friendship, 

‘“ PAUL DE Saint-VIcTOR.” 


From George Sand. 


“ NOHANT, June 27, 1870. 


“Give me your hand, my poor child, that | may 
press it in cordial sympathy and participation in your 
grief. Are you brave? Yes, if your life is to be 
a continuation of all you undertook with him, the 
work he desired and loved. Theréin lies a duty 
which must be fulfilled. When consolation fails 
one girds up one’s strength. 
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“T know that nothing can. yet mitigate your 
grief. Nevertheless I feel the need of telling you 
that others share your sorrow, and pity you from 
the depth of their hearts. GEORGE SaNnp.” 


From Emile Zola. 


“Paris, June 27, 1870. 


“7 wish to tell you once more of your brother’s 
many unknown friends, and I should have come to 
you in person if I had not so keen a fear of in- 
truding upon suffering. 

“Did he not die in a great measure of the 
indifference of the public? of the coldness which 
greeted his most cherished work? He died through 
his art. When I read Madame Gervaisais, I felt 
something like a death agony fermenting this ardent 
and mystic story, and when I saw the astonished 
and alarmed attitude of the public towards the 
book, I said to myself, the artist will die of it. He 
was one of those who are cut to the heart by a 
certain kind of obtuseness. Well! if he did indeed 
vanish with feelings of discouragement, doubting 
his own powers, would that I could tell him of 
the despair into which his death has cast the 
younger school of thinkers! Ah! I wish that you 
had been there when I announced the terrible news 
to those of my own age, who loved and admired 
him at a distance. Listen to this! you have all 
the younger generation on your side, all the art 
of to-morrow, all those who live the highly-strung 
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life of this century. ‘Jules de Goncourt is dead,’ 
saw tears come into many eyes, for my words had 
brought sorrow into the hearts of all those near 
me. But he is not really gone for ever, and you 
in truth are not alone: that is what I had it in 
my heart to say to you. I hope to bid a final 
farewell to your brother in some article, but I bide 
my time. I do not wish to be mixed up with the 
crowd of chroniclers.— Your friend, 
‘* EMILE Zou.” 


Edmond de Goncourt’s Reply to Zola. 


** BAR-SUR-SEINE, July 1870. 

“Tf at my arrival among my relations I had 
not been ill, I should have answered you sooner, 
and have reiterated my expressions of grateful 
emotion for all the tokens of courageous sympathy 
that you have given us in the past. 1 should have 
told you how consoling your letters had been to me 
in my grief, and according to the wish of my 
brother, which Death prevented us from carrying 
out, I should have begged you to substitute our 
distant and epistolary relations for a close and 
intimate friendship. I have your letter now before 
me, and since you ask me to tell you the cause 
of bis death I shall indulge in an intimate talk, 
and pour into your friendly heart all the questions 
I have asked myself, all the suppositions I have 
hammered out from the cruel discoveries and the 
bitter raking-up of the past, without being able to 
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explain a death which seemed so much more fitting 
for me than for him, for I am a melancholy and 
dreamy man, whilst he was made up of gaiety, 
mental vivacity, logic, and irony. My own idea 
is that my brother died of work, and, above all, 
from the desire to elaborate the artistic form, the 
chiselled phrase, the workmanship’ of style. I can 
still see him going over what we had worked at 
in common, and which had satisfied us at first, 
retouching for hours and even days together, with 
almost angry zeal; changing here an epithet, there 
a rhythm in a phrase, remodelling a turn of speech, 
tirmg and wearing out his brain in the pursuit of 
a perfection often difficult of attainment, or in the 
expression of modern facts and sensations. After 
this labour, as I now remember, he remained broken 
with fatigue, lying on a sofa, silent, and smoking 
a cigar. 

“To this must be added, that when we composed 
our books we shut ourselves up for three or four 
days at a time, without going out or seeing a living 
creature, and so far as I was concerned, it was the 
only way in which I could do good work; for we 
thought the actual writing less important in the 
creation of a good novel than the incubation, the 
silent formation in the imagination of the dramatis 
persone, the measure of truth brought ito the 
fiction — elements which can be obtained only 
through a kind of fever and hallucination, and in 
absolute withdrawal from the world. I think in- 
deed that this process of composition is the only 
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one for the novel; but I much fear that it is not 
healthy. 

“Consider that all our intellectual work owes its 
dearly paid originality to nervous malady, that those 
pictures of malady have been drawn from our own 
experience, and that by incessant study and dissec- 
tion in detail of our own individuality we developed 
an ultra-sensibility which was wounded by infin- 
itely small occurrences in everyday life. I say “we,” 
for when we wrote Charles Demailly I was the 
worse of the two. Alas! he overtook me in the race 
for death. Charles Demailly! How singular to 
write one’s own story fifteen years beforehand. A 
story which, however, was, thank God, less horrible 
than the fiction. Jules never lost his reason: he 
suffered especially from a loss of the power of con- 
centrating his attention; and also his living self 
seemed sunk in mysterious distances. He was with 
me, and yet I felt him absent. Not long ago I said 
to him, ‘Jules, my friend, where are you?’ After a 
few moments of silence he answered me, ‘ In space— 
empty space!’ And yet in our walks, and even at 
the very moment of the final seizure, he found a 
picturesque expression apropos of a passing stranger, 
and an artistic word describing an effect of sky. 

“It comforts me and softens my grief to be able 
thus to speak of him, and I continue to write. 

““T seek further, and I find yet another cause. | 
myself was a collector. I was often distracted from 
my proper business by a trifle. He, much less eager 
for artistic possessions, busied himself in collecting 
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only from a deference to my pleasure, and a touching 
self-immolation to my tastes. He had no love for 
society or for the world; he was of an indolent bodily 
temperament, and did not care for fencing, hunting, 
and physical movement. His thoughts were never 
for an instant diverted from literature by a plea- 
sure, an occupation, a passion, of any sort; nor by 
love either for a woman or for children. And as 
to literature, it is sad to say that medical science 
considers this unique, fixed preoccupation to be a 
beginning of monomania. 

“It is evident that, being so constituted, so 
passionately attached to letters, living exclusively in 
his literary works, a sudden blow, or the failure of 
an expectation, inflicted a wound which his pride 
endeavoured to conceal from others, and even from 
me. It can hardly be doubted that the non-success 
of Henriette Maréchal and Madame Gervaisais 
aggravated his ill-health. 

“ Above all, it was the failure of Henriette Maréchal 
which he felt most sensitively at a moment when, 
full of courage and energy, he offered a new piece, 
written in the intervals of intolerable physical pain, 
and felt that the theatre had closed its doors to him. 
He thought that he possessed a vocation for the 
drama, that his dialogue had a special quality which 
I avow that mine has not, and which I do find in his 
work to a degree beyond that of his contemporaries. 
And the refusal came at the moment when he ex- 
pected to be consoled for our defeat by Blanche de 
la Rochedragon (otherwise La Patrie en Danger) ; at 
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a moment when he was dreaming of writing great 
satirical comedies on modern life. I remember that 
one of his dearest dreams was to set to work, as soon 
as he should be well enough, at a grand theatrical 
satire of the day, to be called La Blague, while at the 
same time we meditated writing a novel intended to 
be the complement of Germinie Lacerteux. Of fatal 
influences which are unconnected with intellectual or 
moral causes such as I have named, I know nothing. 
He had no vice, he never touched spirits. His only 
excess was in tobacco, which, it is quite true, was of 
the strongest, and with which we used to stupefy 
ourselves in the intervals of work. But is it true 
that tobacco or any analogous physical excess pos- 
sesses the bad influence imagined by certain physi- 
cians ? 

“T have always present in my memory that 
terrible proposition formulated by Beni-Barde, the 
doctor who attended him, and who is so learned as 
regards nervous maladies: ‘Ten years of dissipa- 
tion, ten years of drunkenness, ten years of any sort 
of excess, sometimes wreck a man less than an hour, 
one single hour, of moral emotion.’ 

“This proposition deserves to be deeply considered 
by all of us men of letters—by all of you who work 
in our line and are of a nervous temperament. It 
is needful to allow yourself distractions, to combat 
the excess of brain-work by physical fatigue, to take 
note of your own animal nature, to force it to 
accept the laws of material life, and thus make a 
solid skin of bronze as a shield against the troubles 
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of existence. In our hard career of labour these are 
the only conditions enabling a literary man to live, 
to last, to realise all that the nature of his talent 
gives him a right to expect. To my brother this 
happiness and reward were alike denied. 

‘“ EDMOND DE GoNcouRT.” 


+ 


CHAPTER XX 


The Franco-Prussian war—A letter from Flaubert—the «ath of 
September—The Commune—M. Renan on the Germanic nation— 
Henri Regnault’s funeral—A tragic incident—Saint Gratien. 


Tue first few weeks following Jules’ death were 
passed by his brother in Bar-sur-Seine, the little 
country-town where they had spent so many of their 
country holidays. 

‘«. , . Living in this house, where we were so often 
together, brings him before me as if he were still 
with us; in truth, I forget that he is dead, and at 
times when the bell rings I rise from my chair 
as if I expected to hear the words, ‘Where is 
Edmond?’ ... 

‘“ July 30.—Here in this town, this house where 
we came every summer during the last twenty-two 
years, every step I take calls up the past and evokes 
old memories. 

“Here it was that we took refuge after the death 
of our mother, after that of our old Rose; and 
every year a brief holiday from work. Walking 
along the lavender-scented paths, or skirting the 
swift-flowing river, together we wrote the descriptions 
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in Charles Demailly. . . . Here we received the 
news of Gavarni’s death. On the bed, which stands 
just as it used to be when Jules slept by my side, 
was thrown Thierry’s letter bidding us return to 
Paris without delay, in order that Henriette Maré- 
chal might immediately be put into rehearsal.” 

A quelque chose malheur est bon: the declara- 
tion of the Franco-Prussian War roused Edmond de 
Goncourt from his stupor of grief, and obliged him 
to return to Paris. 

The following letter from Flaubert, written about 
this time, shows how little the thinkers who com- 
posed M. de Goncourt’s circle shared the general 
hopefulness as regarded the final issues of the war :— 


“My preaR Epmonp,—If I have not written 
before, it has been because I believed you to be in 
Champagne... . 

“Eh! what a submergence! But we must try 
and pull through together. 

“T am doing nothing—simply waiting, longing, 
raging for news. The idiocy of our local authorities 
exasperates me more than I can say. 

“My unfortunate Nogent relations have all fallen 
on us, and my roof now shelters sixteen people. 
I have offered my services as infirmarian in the 
Rouen Hotel Dieu, whilst waiting for the chance 
of defending Lutetia against her enemies, if she be 
besieged, which I think unlikely. 

“T feel an intense longing to fight, no doubt a 
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survival of my ancestors the Natchez. Ah! my 
poor friend! the dead, for whom we grieve, are far 
happier than we. 

“When all is over you must come and stay with 
me. We shall have plenty to say to one another. 
And we are both so alone in the world. . . .—I clasp 
you to my heart. Gustave FLAUBERT.” 


“ August 5.—I spend long days wandering about 
like a lost soul. . . 

‘* dugust 6.—From the library I noticed that people 
were moving down the Rue Vivienne. Instinctively 
I pushed aside the volume I was consulting, and 
went out to follow the crowd. 

‘From every corner of the Bourse, high and low, 
came a rush of bare-headed men waving their hats, 
and shouting out the Marseillaise at the top of their 
voices, the deafening sound drowning the hum of 
the great hive. I never witnessed such enthusiasm. 
One walked through a crowd of men pale with 
emotion, whilst the children and women were wild 
with excitement. Capoul sang the Marseillaise from 
the top of an omnibus stationed in front of the 
Bourse, and on the Boulevard as well; Marie Sasse 
stood up in her carriage, which was almost lifted 
up off the ground, thanks to the delirious excite- 
ment of the populace. 

‘But though I searched for it high and low, I 
never found that celebrated telegram, said to be 
placarded inside the Bourse, . . . the telegram 
announcing the defeat of the Crown Prince, and 
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the taking of 25,000 prisoners, which many people 
assured me they had read, . . . and which, by some 
strange optical illusion, they really imagined they 
had seen before them, even going so far as to point 
at a space on the wall, saying, ‘There it is.’ 

“August 7.—To-day an awful silence reigns on 
the Boulevard. Traffic has almost entirely stopped. 

“ August 14.—I found the Charles Edmonds at 
Bellevue, just sitting down to table with Berthelot, 
and Nubar Pacha, a European whose head has 
acquired quite an Oriental conformation from his 
long sojourn in Egypt. The conversation turned on 
the losses we have sustained, . . . and Berthelot, sick 
at heart over our humiliation in the face of Europe, 
was nevertheless eloquent of speech, alluding in 
a broken voice to the degeneration brought about 
by the rule of one man. 

“Nubar Pacha told us of the pitiless conduct of 
the Government towards the weak, and spoke of the 
tears he had shed, when thirty-nine years of age, 
after an interview with our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs about the demands of France, which, he 
affirmed, ultimately brought about the Egyptian 
Debt. 

“Then he questioned Berthelot on the Egyptian 
race, and asked him to explain why such a curse 
has fallen upon it. Why does it offer no possibilities 
of being one day ameliorated ¢ 

“Why does the intellectual development of the 
young Egyptian cease at fourteen, although up to 


that age he learns with greater rapidity than a 
VOL, I. K 
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European boy? And how is it that when you come 
to study closely all Egyptians of talent from the 
time of the government of Mehemet Ali, you find 
them all lacking in a sense of justice?. . . 

“ August 21.—I come back every evening by train 
with an intelligent, talkative old man, who seems to 
have belonged to every world, and to know all that 
went on in each. Yesterday he was speaking of the 
Emperor and of the story of his marriage; I was in 
the same compartment, and came in for the following 
anecdote, which he declared he had from Morny, 
the latter having heard it directly from the lips of 
the Emperor himself. On one occasion the Emperor 
was questioning Mdlle. de Montijo . . . with a cer- 
tain amount of insistence—appealing to her honour 
to say whether she had ever had a serious attach- 
ment. Mdlle. de Montijo appears to have replied as 
follows: ‘Sire, I should deceive you if I did not admit 
that my heart has spoken, even more than once; but 
of this I can solemnly vouchsafe the truth—I have 
still the right to call myself Mademoiselle de Mon- 
tijo!’ Whereupon the Emperor exclaimed, ‘Then, 
Mademoiselle, you shall be Empress.’ . . . 

“ August 23.—To-night at Brébant’s, we went to 
the window, attracted by the cheering of the crowd 
at the passing of a regiment bound for the seat of war. 
Renan soon withdrew from the spectacle, and with 
a gesture of scorn he observed, ‘In all this there is 
not one man-capable of performing an act of virtue!’ 

*** What!’ we cried, ‘is there no virtue in the 
devotion which causes these men to give their lives, 
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knowing that their names are of necessity committed 
to oblivion ?’ | 

“ August 27.—Zola came to lunch to-day, and told 
me of a series of novels he contemplates writing— 
an epic in ten volumes, telling the natural and social 
history of a family, showing the divers temperaments 
and characters, vices and virtues, as wrought out in 
individuals by their various surroundings, . . . just 
as plants vary according to the soils in which they 
are planted. . . . ‘I wish,’ he said, ‘to show the effect 
of sunshine in one place, and shade in another.’ 

“He added, ‘After the rarefied analysis of a cer- 
tain kind of sentiment, such as the work done by 
Flaubert in Madame Bovary; after the analysis 
of things plastic and artistic, such as you have 
given us in your dainty gem-like writing, there is 
no longer any room for the younger generation 
of writers; there is nothing left for them to do, 

. there no longer remains a single type to 
portray : the only way of appealing to the public is 
by strong writing, powerful creations. . . and by the 
number of volumes given to the world.’ . . . 

“September 3.—How can one describe the state 
of Paris to-night on receiving the news of the defeat 
of MacMahon, and the surrender of the Emperor ? 
Who can paint the depressed faces, the coming and 
going of those who wander about the streets, the 
dense crowds collected round the doors of the 
Mairies, the storming of the newspaper kiosques, 
the triple line of readers under every gas jet, the 
anxious asides of the hall-porters and door-keepers. 
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“Then the angry clamour of the crowd, in whom 
rage succeeds stupefaction, and the bands of men 
who flood the boulevards shouting ‘Down with the 
Kmperor.’ * Long live Trochu !’ 

“September 4.—In front of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

“Suddenly a hand is raised over the crowd of 
heads and writes on a column in large letters the 
list of the members of the Provisionary Government, 
whilst on another column are chalked up the words 
‘The Republic is proclaimed.’ Then rise shouts of 
applause, hats are thrown in the air, and the people 
scramble up on to the pedestals of the statues, a man 
in a blouse smokes his pipe whilst seated on the stone 
knees of the ‘Chancelier de l’Hopital, and clusters 
of women hang on to the gate which is opposite 
the Pont de la Concorde. . . 

“One man is already tearing away the blue and 
white of the tricoloured flag, leaving the red to 
float alone. . . . On the doors of the Tuileries, near 
the large fountain, the gilded N’s are hidden away 
under old newspapers, and wreaths of everlastings 
hang in place of the Imperial eagles. . . .” 


The publication by M. de Goncourt of the following 
conversation led to a breach with M. Renan, who 
denied having ever spoken the words here attributed 
to him :— 

“. , , Renan, raising his head from his plate, made 
the following observations: ‘When studying any 


question, I have always been struck by the superi- 
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ority of German work and German intellect. It is 
not astonishing that they should have attained such 
proficiency in the art of war, for their efticiency has 
been displayed in other ways. Yes! gentlemen, 
the Germans are a superior race.’ 

‘‘Expostulations on all sides. 

““ Yes, Renan continued, becoming more and 
more animated, ‘they are greatly superior to our- 
selves. Roman Catholicism stultifies the individual ; 
the Jesuit school undermines all virtue acquired by 
personal effort, whereas Protestantism encourages it.’ 

“Renan persisted in developing his theory on the 
superiority of the German people to his two neigh- 
bours, till he was interrupted by the following sally 
from Mesnil: ‘As for the imdependence of feeling 
shown by your German peasants, allow me to tell 
you my own experience: I have often hunted in 
Baden, and on these occasions one simply despatches 
the said peasants with a kick to pick up the game.’ 

«Well, said Renan, changing his whole line 
of argument, ‘I would rather have to deal with 
peasants who allow themselves to be kicked, than 
with those who have become our masters, thanks to 
Universal Suffrage, and who have thus forced upon 
us the late government for twenty years.’ 

««¢ Aj] will be over with us,’ I eried, ‘unless we 
bring up the next generation in the spirit of revenge.’ 

“<«No, no,’ cried Renan, his face flushed with 
excitement, ‘not revenge! France may die; our 
country may perish... but there is above them 
the kingdom of Duty and Reason !’ 
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“The whole table shouted, ‘ Nothing is above one’s 
country.’ 

“Renan rose and walked round the table with 
unsteady gait, his short arms beating the air; he 
quoted aloud passages of Scripture, which he main- 
tained to be the source of all truth. Then, ap- 
proaching the window, from which he watched the 
careless coming and going of the passers-by, he 
cried — 

“<Tt is the easy-going temperament of the people 
that will save us.’ . 


“ November 29.—The salt meat given out by the 
authorities 1s uneatable. I have been reduced to 
cut off the head of one of my last hens with my 
Japanese sword. It was horrible, the poor little 
thing staggered about the garden for a few seconds 
headless. . . . 

“‘ December 6.—To-day I found on my restaurant 
bill of fare: buffalo, antelope, and kangaroo. . 

‘‘ December 8.—The all-absorbing subject of con- 
versation is what is being eaten, what can be eaten, 
what may be eaten. ‘A fresh ege, you know, now 
costs twenty-five sous. I hear that the yellow 
fat which is now being sold at so exorbitant a 
price is really composed of melted-down candles 
bought up early in the siege by an intelligent 
speculator. 

«JT have just been shown some dog cutlets; they 
look really very good, and might be mutton for all 
one can see to the contrary.’ 
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“« Remember, Corcelet has still some tinned toma- 
toes left !’ 

“You will find that boiled macaroni mixed with 
plenty of grass makes an excellent salad.’ 

“““ Famine is upon us, and the ladies are beginning 
to turn their dressing-rooms into hen-coops.’ . . . 

‘* December 31.—I have just been to Roos, the 
English butcher of the Boulevard Haussmann. On 
the wall, hung in the place of honour, was the 
trunk of Pollux, the young elephant of the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation, surrounded by a strange collection of 
hoofs and horns; one of the shop-boys was offering a 
client some camel kidneys! Meanwhile Roos him- 
self, surrounded by a number of women, was declaim- 
ing, ‘Yes, forty francs a pound for the fillet and 
shoulder. You think this dear, ladies, but I give 
you my word that I doubt if I shall make anything 
out of it. I counted on Pollux producing 3000 lbs., 
but I have only had 2000. The price of the feet? 
Twenty francs. Allow me to recommend you my black 
pudding—you are doubtless aware that elephants 
have exceptionally good rich blood. His heart alone 
weighed 25 pounds. There is a touch of onion in 
my black pudding!’ .. .” 

The first New Year’s Day without his brother 
found M. de Goncourt still at Auteuil, although 
the bombardment on that side of Paris had already 
begun, and the falling of bombs round and about 
the Boulevard made the villa scarcely a safe 
dwelling-place. But both M. de Goncourt and his 
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faithful old servant Pélagie were most unwilling to 
leave the many treasures the house contained to 
the mercy of those human vultures who only see 
in modern warfare an occasion for plunder. 


“ January 16.— .. . The cannons had prevented 
my sleeping all night, and I was still in bed trying 
to obtain a moment’s rest, when Pélagie came in and 
informed me that a bomb had just fallen through the 
roof next door, where a little boy was sleeping: the 
child escaped with nothing but the fright. . . . 

Henri Regnault, the painter, was killed at the 
battle of Buzenval, one of the last sorties made from 
Paris. 

“ January 27.—I went this morning to Regnault’s 
funeral. 

“There was an enormous crowd weeping not only 
for the youthful genius whose body was being borne 
to the grave, but for the fate which had befallen our 
country. . . . I saw a shadowy figure dressed in 
widow’s weeds following the coffin; I was told that 
this was his betrothed. . . .” 


After some hesitation M. de Goncourt decided to 
move into Paris with the more valuable and cherished 
of his treasures. Together with M. Philippe Burty 
he accordingly applied for rooms in a house belong- 
ing to the Government, conveniently situated on 
the Boulevard des Italiens. There he spent the 
last weeks of the siege, and remained throughout 
‘the Commune, which. he alone among his friends 
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foresaw coming in the shape of “A revolutionary 
movement which is being silently prepared round 
about us.” 


“March 18.—At the Gare dOrléans was the 
body of Hugo’s son. The old poet received us in 
the stationmaster’s room. He looked at me and said, 
‘You also have had a terrible blow—but two thunder- 
bolts have fallen upon me.’ 

‘“‘And the funeral procession started, followed and 
surrounded by a strange crowd, among whom I[ could 
distinguish only two or three men of letters. . 

“Insurrection triumphs, and has taken possession 
of Paris. Traffic has stopped, and all the shops are 
Closedieny 2 << 


For two months the Commune dragged its weary 
length. M. de Goncourt spent his time going back- 
wards and forwards to Auteuil, where he occasionally 
spent a night, giving a sigh of relief each time he 
found all fairly well, hoping fervently but silently 
for the coming of the Versaillais; hearing almost 
every hour disturbing rumours of new edicts and 
laws affecting the liberty, property, and very exist- 
ence of those who were known to tolerate rather than 
sympathise with the Commune. 


“To-day,” he noted on the 7th of April, “I see 
that placards are being put up to the effect that 
every citizen must inscribe himself as willing to 
serve in the Garde Nationale. 
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“Some one who knows more or less intimately 
the powers that be, observed carelessly to me, ‘ Per- 
haps to-night they will take the Archbishop out and 
shoot him.’ . 

The event then predicted took place five weeks 
later, on the 24th of May, two days before the 
Versaillais army marched into Paris. 

“ April 1o.—During this long-drawn-out struggle 
one goes through terrible alternations of hope and 
fear, according to what one hears, and sees in the 
papers. ... 

“ April 14.—Pélagie woke me with the news that 
now every able-bodied man, whatever be his age, 
will be forced to march and take an active part against 
the Versaillais. . 

“ April 15.—I was gardening this morning with 
bombs whistling above me. Suddenly I heard a 
ery, ‘Every one to the cellars,’ and so, like our 
neighbours, we took refuge downstairs. Each minute 
came a fresh explosion, followed by a moment of 
unpleasant anxious waiting to hear if anything had 
struck the house. 

‘““We are now installed in the cellar. The sky- 
light has been stuffed up with earth, and Pélagie has 
brought down the stove, and made me up a bed 
under the staircase... . On the boulevard I can 
see the workmen with their wives looking at our 
villas, and saying out loud, ‘When the Commune 
is definitely settled, how comfortable we shall make 
ourselves in there !’ 

And a day or two later M. de Goncourt puts on 
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record perhaps one of the most tragic incidents of 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

“April 16,—A few evenings ago some one rang 
at Charles Edmond’s door. He opened it and saw 
before him a white-haired woman, whom in the dusk 
he took for a stranger. It was Julia, his wife. 

“She had started with her dying mother and a 
maid for Bellevue some days before the insurrection. 
Fighting was going on ; four men fell wounded before 
her house, and she had to take them in and nurse 
them. Her kitchen became a hospital, and after a 
few days the old mother died. There being no one 
at the Mairie, it was impossible to obtain permission 
of burial. 

“At last, two days later, a young girl went to 
Meudon, and came back with the necessary document, 
and a priest. But there was none to carry the coffin, 
and no gravedigger. So during the night the priest 
and the two women carried the coffin to the ceme- 
tery ; now and again a bomb would fall near, and all 
three would throw themselves flat on the ground till 
it passed or burst. Once the cemetery was reached it 
was found that there were not only no gravediggers 
but no spades. The women were obliged to place 
the coffin in a corner and scratch up what earth 
they could round it. 

“ April 18,—I hear the authorities of the Louvre 
are very anxious. They have hidden the Venus of 
Milo in the Préfecture of Police, in a safe corner 
behind an ordinary hiding- place, full of papers, 
which will, it is hoped, satisfy the curiosity of 
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would-be vandals, but they fear that Courbet is 
on the track... . 

“ May 4.—I have had bad news from Auteuil and 
the Boulevard Montmorency. The bombs rain round 
my house, and the iron gate of the villa has been 
stove in. 

“T accompanied Burty to the Hétel-de-Ville to- 
day, in order to obtain a free pass for a poor wretch 
who wished to leave the city. We had to find 
the poet Verlaine, who has been appointed Chief 
as regards all that concerns the Press. . . . Verlaine 
confessed that he had actually had to oppose a pro- 
position for the destruction of Notre Dame ! 

“ May 18.—The great tragic events of the world 
seem to fill our women with courage. . . . I thought 
of this when | heard of the heroic conduct of the 
servant next door, who alone and unaided moved 
everything out of the house; and also when remem- 
bering my poor Pélagie, who has exposed herself 
to constant risk of death rather than leave my house 
to be burned and pillaged. . . 

The Versaillais entered Paris on Sunday the 
21st of May, and fought their way for five days 
through the city. 

‘““ May 22.—I feel an intense wish to know what 
is going on... . I am told near the Opera that 
the Versaillais have already reached the Palais 
Industrie. . . 

“ May 23.—Nothing certain is known. At last 
we are fortunate enough to get hold of a newspaper, 
which says that the Versaillais are in possession of 


—_ 
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a portion of the Faubourg Saint Germain, Monceau, 
and Batignolles. . 


On the 24th, Wednesday, the public buildings 
were set on fire; the Archbishop, the Curé of the 
Madeleine, Abbé Duguerry, also President Boujean, 
were led out and shot in the court of La Roquette. 
But of this, neither M. de Goncourt nor his friend 
M. Burty knew anything till some days later ; indeed, 
on that very day he made an expedition to Auteuil, 
to find if his house was still standing. 


“May 24.—FParis is burning. . . . Profiting by 
a pause in the bombardment, I left Burty and went 
across to the Rue de l’Arcade. There I found 
Pélagie, who had actually had the courage to make 
her way through all the fighting, holding in her 
hand a huge bouquet of Gloire de Dijon roses; but 
the soldiers were so struck by the sight of this 
brave soul that they helped her along, and sheltered 
her as far as was possible. . . . We walked to 
Auteuil. . . . Passy had not suffered to any appreci- 
able extent. With my Boulevard began the ruins— 
houses of which only four blackened walls remained, 
and others in an even worse plight. Mine is still 
standing, although there is a huge hole in the second 
storey. . . . Once inside the door the scene is one 
of utter confusion: splinters of shell, bits of broken 
glass strew the floor. . . . But all that I specially 
value has been spared, and the fate which has be- 
fallen some of my neighbours consoles me for the 
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few trifling losses I have sustained. . . . Pélagie 
told me that all the time she slept in the cellar, 
she remained fully dressed, and ready to leave the 
house should it catch fire, with a bundle of her 
own little possessions, and all the house silver ready 
to her hand, as well as a mattress with which to 
protect herself as she went out. The whole of this 
evening, through the trees, I have watched burning 
Paris; the sight recalls one of those Neapolitan 
gouache paintings, showing an eruption of Vesuvius 
outlined on a sheet of black paper. . 

By the 26th of May the Versaillais may be said to 
have regained Paris. 

“ May 29.—I1 have just read MacMahon’s procla- 
mation announcing that all is over. . . . This even- 
ing Paris has begun to wake up again; one seems 
to hear a distant sound, as of the rising tide. . . 

“ June 15.—Lefébvre de Béhaine, who is here 
during a short leave of absence, speaks mournfully 
of Versailles. ‘ Lies, nothing but lies, just as it was 
under the Empire, and during the 4th of September,’ 
he exelaims. ... . 

“June 26.— ... Madame de Sancy Parabére 
talked to us of the Emperor and Empress ;* she told 
us of the phlegmatic impenetrability of the Emperor, 
of the Empress’s alternate hopes and fears, and of 
the flood of visitors who cheat them with false hopes 
and vague promises of a speedy return. .. . 

“July 1— ... Here at last I find myself at 


Saint Gratien. ... The Princess received me with 


* Then in England. 
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the animation peculiar to herself; she brought me 
out into the garden and began telling me all about 
her stay in Belgium, and how she had suffered in 
exile. For a long time, hardly noticing what was 
going on around her, present in body, she was so 
absent in spirit that each morning she felt she was 
waking up in Paris. In reply to my congratula- 
tion on the way in which she had evidently kept up 
heart, she answered, ‘Ah! It was not always so; I[ 
went through some bitter moments, during which it 
seemed to me as if my lips refused to frame the sen- 
tences I wished to speak. . . . You would hardly 
believe,’ she observed, after a moment’s pause, ‘ that 
people are saying, in Saint Gratien, that I have the 
Emperor hidden here! Fancy my coming here to 
plot anything! All I ask is to be left in peace, 
and, as I wrote to Thiers, to enjoy my individual 
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CHAPTER XXI 


A reminiscence of Tourguéniev—His Moscow publisher—Hugo’s belief 
in immortality—Sardows marriage—Zola’s methods of work— 
The death of Théophile Gautier—1873—Thiers’ appreciation of 
Bismarck—Flaubert’s opinion of doctors—A letter to Alphonse 
Daudet—Edmond de Goncourt’s friendship with the author of 
Sapho—1875—Conversations with Zola. 


«January 2, 1872.—Dinner of the Spartans. 

‘The conversation turned on the national finances 
and on the private circular sent round by the 
Minister of Finance, granting a commission of ten 
per cent. to those tax-collectors who make advance 
payments. All declare the impossibility of paying 
the millions demanded by Germany ; and if they are 
paid, bankruptcy is predicted. 

“General Schmitz, a military man who has some- 
thing to do with literature, diplomacy, and political 
economy, sat by me. He is an intelligent man, 
and has always something to say worth hearing. 

“On some one mentioning Alsace and Lorraine, 
the general remarked—‘ Gentlemen, I was in Italy 
in 1866, and an Austrian, Count Donski, whom I 
met there, said to me, “You are making blunders 
much as we have done, and are unconsciously pre- 
paring a war with Germany, which will lose you 
Alsace and Lorraine.” And when I protested against 
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this audacious assertion, the Count continued, ‘“ And 
you will lose Alsace and Lorraine for ever, because 
the small states are dying out, and fortune is on 
the side of the powerful ; besides, you do not under- 
stand that the unification of Germany, taken in 
conjunction with the diminution of your strength, 
will make of the former a maritime power; and do 
you expect to retain the allegiance of a people in 
this mercantile age, when they find that this great 
new country will levy far fewer taxes than did the 
motherland?”’ ... 

When questioned as to the men of the 4th of 
September, the general described them as follows: 
‘“‘Pelletan is a man who always deals in generalities. 
Jules Favre may have been a bad diplomatist, but 
he is much less to be blamed than is believed. I 
shall always be grateful to him for the following 
words which I overheard him say to Arago, with 
a firmness of which I did not believe him capable. 
‘T insist upon due notice being given me when the 
rations cannot hold out more than ten days, for 
I do not admit that we have the right of starving 
to death two million people. Ferry is a man of 
energy and determination. I saw him one day, at 
the Issy fortress, standing where it was raining 
bullets, in the greatest excitement, as if he could 
not tear himself away from the spot.” 

“ January 5.—An author never admits to himself 
that, the more his celebrity grows, the larger is the 
number of his admirers who are incapable of appre- 


ciating his talent. 
VOL, II. 
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“ March 2.—Tourguéniev, that gentle giant and 
kindly savage, with his white hair falling over his 
eyes, and the deep lines which mark his forehead 
from temple to temple, like a furrow made by the 
plough, charms us with his childlike talk, and be- 
witches us, according to the Russian expression, by 
a mixture of naiveté and discernment. He possesses 
all the seductiveness of the Slav race, enhanced in 
his case by the originality of his marked indi- 
viduality and a wide cosmopolitan knowledge of 
the world. He told us about the months spent by 
him in prison, after the publication of his Mémovres 
dun Chasseur. He was confined in the Police 
Archives, and he passed his time reading the secret 
records. 

“Then he paused a moment, lost in reflection, and 
added, ‘If I felt any pride in these outward things, 
I should only ask to have engraven on my tomb- 
stone the record of what my book contributed to- 
wards the emancipation of the serfs. Yes, that is all 
I should ask. The Emperor Alexander sent me 
word that reading my book was one of the things 
which contributed most to his taking the step.’ . 

“‘ March 22.—VYourguéniev dined with Flaubert at 
my house. He gave us a strange sketch of his 
Moscow publisher, a man who can barely read, and 
whose powers of calligraphy extend to that of being 
able to write his own name. He described him as 
surrounded by twelve little, old, weird men, who 
occupy the post of readers and advisers, and who are 
paid at the rate of 700 copecks per annum. . 
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Then he spoke of himsélf, and fell to analysing his 
state. He told us that when he is sad, a few verses 
of Pouchkin rouse him from his exhaustion, give him 
new vigour, and even over-excite him, and thus 
move him to more admiration than he ever feels for 
any great and generous action. 

“ March 28.-—As usual, I fourid Hugo encamped 
in a temporary lodging. I arrived before they had 
finished dinner, but he politely left the table to join 
me. Asa man of quick intelligence, he spoke to me 
at once on the subject of death, which he considers 
need not render the objects of our affection invisible 
tous. He believes that the dead who loved us sur- 
round us and are present, listening to the conversa- 
tion that relates to them, and enjoying the feeling 
that they are remembered. He finally said that the 
memory of the dead, far from being sad, ‘is to me 
a source of joy... . Then he spoke of his family, 
of his Lorraine genealogy, of a certain Hugo, a great 
feudal brigand, whose castle near Saverne he de- 
seribed, and then told me of another ancestor buried 
at Tréves, who bequeathed to posterity a mysterious 
missal, buried under a rock called ‘The Table,’ near 
Saarbourg, and which was carried off by the King 
of Prussia. 

“ April 11.—To-day I went to the bookseller 
Tross, and asked him to go on sending me his cata- 
logues. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I know that they are not 
being sent you. The fact is, I heard that one of 
you was dead. I quite forgot about there being 


another... . 
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“ April 21.—If ever I write anything dealing with 
the society life of the Second Empire, I should feel 
it necessary to assign a place to four-o’clock tea, an 
institution founded by the Empress at Fontainebleau 
and Compiégne. . . . It was there that a lover could 
talk with his mistress; it was there that trysting- 
places were decided upon, that scandal was minutely 
discussed, and the plans for the evening were drawn 
Cpa 
“ May 15.—The marriage of Sardou and Malle. 
Soulié was arranged in a somewhat original fashion. - 
An engraver, who was working from one of the 
paintings in the Versailles Galleries, went to ask 
something of Soulié, and found him at lunch. Soulié 
invited him to be of the party ; the engraver excused 
himself, on the ground that Sardou was waiting for 
him below. Soulié told him to bring up the author 
of Madame Bénoiton, who thus made the acquaint- 
ance of the daughter of the house, with whom he 
straightway fell in love, much as might have done 
some of the characters in his own plays. . . 

“ May 25.—All forms of aristocracy are destined 
to perish. The aristocracy of talent is now being 
stamped out by the smaller newspapers, who take 
upon themselves to award fame, and then bestow 
it only on their own set. 

“ June 3.—To-day Zola lunched with me. I saw 
him take up his glass of burgundy with both hands, 
and heard him say, ‘Just look how my hand shakes ;’ 
and he told me that he had an incipient heart- 
disease and liver complaint, besides a premonitory 
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touch of articular rheumatism. . . . Delicate and 
nervous as he is, Zola works every day from nine to 
half-past twelve, and from three to eight. Even with 
something like a reputation and talent, so much 
time must be given in exchange for a man’s liveli- 
hood. ‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘it is absolutely necessary ; 
and don’t imagine me possessed of will-power: I am 
naturally extremely weak, and perhaps will is replaced 
in my nature by a kind of fixedidea. I should fall ill 
if I disobeyed the promptings of my imagination. 
.. . Journalism,’ said he, ‘has really rendered me a 
ereat service, for it has made work easy for me, as 
it never used to be in old days. I used sometimes 
to be obliged to lay down my pen; now I can go 
on steadily, though slowly.’” 


M. de Goncourt spent a portion of the summer in 
Germany, staying with the Comte de Béhaine. 

** August 15.—To-day Edouard de Béhaine told me 
of his conversations with Bismarck, and gave me an 
idea of his conversational powers. As a talker he is 
slow of speech, and hampered with the ditliculty of 
expressing his ideas clearly; he seeks painfully the 
appropriate word, but refuses to accept the one sug- 
gested to help out his Teutonic tongue. He always 
ends, however, by finding the right, piquant, ironical, 


>] 


and characteristic expression. . . . 
After his return home— 


“‘ October 24.—Yesterday at dinner, with my head 
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as usual buried in a newspaper, for that is the only 
way I can get through my meal when I am alone, I 
suddenly came upon the news of the death of 
Théophile Gautier! 

“This morning I went off to Neuilly, Rue de 
Longchamps. Bergerat led me into the death 
chamber. The dead face, of a sickly pallor, seemed 
buried in his long black hair. On his breast was a 
rosary twisted round a fading rose, which seemed 
like the scattered blossoms of a branch of snow-berry, 
and the dead poet possessed the sombre serenity of a 
Pagan who sleeps in oblivion. 

‘Thiers asked de Béhaine to dinner, in order that 
they might talk over Germany... . 

“January 22, 1873.—According to the profound 
study made of him by the historian of the Revolu- 
tion (Thiers), Bismarck 1s personally ambitious, but 
not animated by any ill feeling towards France ! 

“The fact is, in spite of all his wit, what has given 
Thiers a good opinion of Bismarck—he almost ad- 
mitted it himself—is, that during the negotiations 
that were pending respecting Belfort, the Prussian 
Minister, knowing Thiers’ habit of taking a nap 
in the middle of the day, had his feet covered 
up with a greatcoat, that he might not take 
cold. 

‘* March 5.—I dined with Sardou this evening. . . 
Sardou is not in the least like Dumas, and _ has 
nothing of the latter’s contemptuous hauteur towards 
people whom he does not know. Sardou is thoroughly 
good-natured. He accepts everybody on a footing 
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of equality. He is very talkative, and enjoys a 
lawyer-like gossip. His conversation turns on money, 
figures, receipts. Nobody would take him for a 
man of letters. If he becomes lively or witty, his 
wit is that of a low comedian. 

“ Being rather over-fond of talking of himself, he 
relates at length the interdiction of his American 
piece, and apropos of this subject tells a charac- 
teristic story of Thiers. Having been implored 
by the Vaudeville to allow the representation of 
Sardou’s piece, Thiers answered that the thing was 
impossible, the American nation being at present 
the only people who made Paris earn any money, 
and that one must guard against giving them any 
offence. 

“Thiers was certainly right when he described 
himself as ‘un petit bourgeois.’ 

“ December 10.—This evening, during the Princess’s 
dinner-party, everybody was cold and constrained, 
each being occupied with the thought of Bazaine’s 
trial. 

“After dinner, the Princess plunged into her 
embroidery work, withdrawing into herself, and 
searcely answering those who came to sit down on 
the little chair at her feet, though to each new-comer 
she looked up and said eagerly, ‘ Well, is there any- 
thing fresh?’ Then as the evening progressed 
and we heard nothing, she suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Well, men are strange beings. They care for 
nothing. If only I wore trousers, I should be here, 
there, and everywhere. Come now, young Gautier, 
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suppose you go down to the Imperial Club, perhaps 
we should end by getting some information.’ 

“Young Gautier was gone a long time. As I 
was going out, he passed me with the words, ‘A 
unanimous death sentence.’ 


“ January 28, 1874.—The Princess's dinner-party 
to-night was mainly composed of doctors—Tardieu, 
Demarquay, &c. &c., being present. 

‘‘ Medical men do not smoke, and somebody during 
their absence from the smoking-room maintained that 
they were the least able of men. I protested that 
the most intelligent class of men I had ever met 
were house-surgeons, and Blanchard agreed with me ; 
but he added that often when their studies were 
over, the necessity of making money (for the re- 
putation of a physician or surgeon depends on his 
financial success) takes them away from real study, 
and their powers of observation are frittered away 
by their daily round. So that too often the natural 
intelligence of a doctor, instead of growing with his 
work, becomes, as he rises in his profession, less 
keen. 

“Thereupon Flaubert exclaimed, ‘There is no 
caste I despise as I do doctors—I who come from 
a medical family, and where the profession has 
been handed down from father to son, with lateral 
branches in the shape of cousins, for | am the only 
one of the Flauberts who is not a doctor. But 
when I speak of my contempt for the class, I ex- 
cept my own father.’ 
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“Flaubert then described his father, who, when 
sixty, on fine summer Sunday afternoons, pretend- 
ing that he was going for a walk in the country, 
would escape by the back door and rush to the 
Ensevelissoir, to begin dissecting with the enthu- 
siasm of a medical student. 

“This same old man thought’ nothing of spending 
48 in travelling expenses, in order that he might 
perform an operation on some fishwoman who con- 
sidered him paid for his trouble by a present of 
a dozen herrings. 

“ February 8.—To-night, whilst dining at Flau- 
bert’s, Alphonse Daudet described his sad and 
troubled childhood, spent in a home where money 
was scarce, with a father who was always changing 
his trade and occupation, in the perpetual fog of 
Lyons, already so ardently hated by the young sun- 
worshipper. Long before he was twelve years of 
age, he read voraciously poetry and fiction, . . 
and thus the child shut himself up in a dream- 
world of his own, where the reality of things round 
him never penetrated... . 

“* March 6.—I lunched this morning with Claudius 
Popelin. . . . He told me that the Princess is writing 
her memoirs, . . . and rising, fetched a little bound 
manuscript, from which he read some passages. 

“The memoirs began with the childhood of the 
Princess and that of the Prince Napoleon.* . In the 
first few pages there is a very striking picture of 
old Leetitia, the inconsolable mother of the lost 


* Jérdme Bonaparte. 
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Ceesar, a strange antique ancestral figure, with her 

waxen hands, and the eternal hum of her spinning- 

wheel breaking the silence of the great palace. . . . 
“ Tuesday, May 26.—To-day is my fifty-second 


birthday. 


To Alphonse Daudet, after reading 
“ Femmes d’ Artistes.” 


“ Sunday, May 31, 1874. 


“My pEAR Frrenp,—You are delightfully modern, 

and know thoroughly the world you paint. 
How true to nature is La Transpeverine, and how 
exquisite a bit of work La Menteuse; we have 
all, alas! met at least once in our lives a woman 
belonging to this type. 

“But may I not tell you otherwise than by letter 
of all the pleasure your book has given me? Would 
you come to me Friday or Saturday, bringing with 
you, if that be possible, the delicate writer to whose 
works you first introduced me? If so, she shall find 
waiting for her a bunch of roses worthy of herself. 
—Yours always, EpMonpD DE GoncouRT.” 


It was this letter that led to the writer’s intimate 
and lasting friendship with M. and Mme. Alphonse 
Daudet, who, together with their children, have 
played, during the last twenty years, a great part 
in the lonely life of M. de Goncourt. He spends 
a considerable portion of his leisure with the 
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author of Sapho, and, as will be seen, has instituted 
him his literary executor. 

“ June 23.—Yesterday Alphonse Dandet and his 
wife came to lunch. They seem as united as were 
my brother and I. ‘The wife writes, and I have 
every reason to believe her a master of style. 

‘“‘Daudet is a handsome fellow with a fine head of 
hair; he has a habit of throwing back his thick mane, 
and toying with his eyeglass quite d@ /a Scholl. He 
told wittily of his imprudent habit of putting into 
his books the result of everything which can furnish 
him with literary observations; this, he says, has 
almost alienated him from a portion of his family. 

“He also confessed that he was much more im- 
pressed by the sound than the sight of things and 
people, and that in writing he is often tempted to 
introduce into his works pifs-pafs-boums. And in 
truth his short-sightedness is almost an infirmity, 
and makes him go through life as if blind, and yet 
with a perception which almost amounts to keen 


sight. , . + 
“ July 8,—I spent the day with Alphonse Daudet 
at Champrosay. . . .We sat behind closed shutters, 


and discoursed in the dim light on the methods and 
art of style. Daudet began to speak about the 
prose and verses of his wife, and Madame Daudet 
was induced to read a little poem, in which she 
describes a nest built by the birds from the scattered 
threads of a piece of lace, worked in the open air. It 
was quite charming; only a woman could have written 
such a thing; and I urged her to write a volume 
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the chief aim of which should be that of producing 
purely feminine work. 

“Madame Daudet is truly most extraordinary. I 
have never met any one, man or woman, who has 
read as deeply, or who is better acquainted with 
the technique of style... 

“ November 13.—To-day apropos of Zola, whose 
name I had introduced into the conversation, and 
whom the rest were abusing as a democrat, I could 
not help exclaiming— 

“«Tt is the fault of the Empire. Zola hadn't a 
penny, and he had a mother to support. He then 
had no political opinions of his own. You could 
have claimed his services if you had wished, but 
he succeeded in placing his articles only in democratic 
papers, and by dint of coming into daily contact with 
these people, he has become one of them. It is 
only natural. Ah, Princess, you do not know what 
a service you rendered to the Imperial cause, what 
hatred and anger your hospitality appeased, and 
how great a buffer it proved between the govern- 
ment and the literary world. As for Flaubert and 
myself, if you had not bought us as it were by 
your grace, your kindness, and your friendship, we 
too should have been the enemies of the Imperial 
tary see 

“* November 30.—What a joy to return home 
and to shut oneself up with one’s books, with the 
flashing lights of the bronzes, the sparkling of the 
china, the soft caressing touch of the carpet and 
Curtains. What a joy to sit by one’s own fire, and 
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with the shaded light of an old-fashioned lamp, to 
correct one’s proofs, moving now and again an old 
volume, opening portfolios, fingering engravings, 
whilst outside is silence, broken only by the plain- 
tive sigh of the wind sweeping over the country 
PORdSs <r 

“ January 25, 1875.—Flaubert’s dinner. . 

‘Zola was put in an excellent humour by the good 
cooking, and when I asked him, ‘Are you then by 
any chance greedy?’ he replied, ‘ Yes, it is my only 
vice, and at home, when there is nothing nice for 
dinner, I am quite unhappy and miserable.’ . . . 

‘“‘He began to paint in the blackest colours a 
picture of his childhood, of the miseries of his pre- 
sent everyday life, the insulting letters addressed to 
him, the suspicion with which he is regarded, the 
sort of quarantine in which his books are placed. 

‘“‘Tourguéniev said in a low voice, ‘One of my 
Russian friends, a man of great penetration, affirmed 
that J. J. Rousseau was a French type, and one found 
only iHrance.”. .. 

“ Zola, who was not listening, went on complain- 
ing, and when told he had no cause for sorrow, and 
that he had already made considerable way for a 
man who was not thirty-five— 

“¢¢ Ah, well,’ he cried, ‘let me speak my mind to 
you; you will consider me a child, but no matter. 
I shall never be decorated; the Academy will never 
open her doors to me, and there will never fall to 
my share one of those distinctions which are a 
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guarantee of talent. To the public I shall always 
be a pariah—yes, a pariah’—and he repeated the 
words several times. 

“ Tourguéniev looked at him with a certain paternal 
irony, and then he said— 

“*«TListen, Zola: when the féte was given at the 
Russian embassy in honour of the enfranchisement 
of the serfs, which, as you know, owed something 
to me, Count Orloff, who is one of my friends, invited 
me to the dinner. I am perhaps not the greatest 
Russian littérateur, but in Paris I am at least the 
only one. Well, where do you suppose I was placed 
at table? I was given the forty-seventh place, below 
the priest—and you know with what contempt a 
‘pope’ 


‘Zola was in a talkative vein, and continued to 


? 


is treated in Russia.’ ... 


speak of his work—of the daily task of a hundred 
lines which he imposes upon himself, of his quiet 
home life, when his only pleasure consists in a few 
games of dominoes with his wife, or a visit from 
some of his compatriots. Yet he cannot help letting 
us see that his highest satisfaction and enjoyment 
really lie in the knowledge that, from his humble 
little corner, he is exercising influence and dominion 
over the great world of Paris. 

“ March 7.—Zola threw himself into an arm-chair 
on arriving at Flaubert’s house, and murmured 
despairinely, ‘Oh, how this description of Com- 
plégne worries me. I cannot tell you how difticult 
I find it to write.’ 

“Then he asked Flaubert how many candelabra 
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there used to be on the dining-table, whether the con- 
versation was noisy, what the people talked of, and 
what the Emperor said. 

“Flaubert, nothing loth to relate before one or 
two visitors his fortnight at Compiéene, gave the 
company, in his dressing-gown, an imitation of the 
Emperor, his lagging gait, one hand behind his bent 
back, the other twirling his moustache, and giving 
utterance to idiotic expressions. ‘ Yes,’ he observed, 
when he saw that Zola had taken it all in, ‘the 
man was stupidity personified.’ 

“<] quite agree with you,’ said I, ‘but stupid 
people as a rule are talkative. He was silent: 
therein lay his strength.’ 

“ March 19.—When the English make up their 
mind to be original they certainly carry out their in- 
tentions more thoroughly than do other Europeans. 
This occurs to me in speaking of Oliphant, that 
journalistic diplomat who gave up his great way 
of life to join a small religious sect living on the 
banks of an American river. He had been there 
some time, when the high priest of the place 
observed to him, ‘ You are here a wasted force ; you 
must return to active life.’ 

“Thereupon he goes off, and becomes Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times, at a salary of about £4000 a 
year, and behold him a few months later undertak- 
ing the peace negotiations with Germany, because 
of a misunderstanding suddenly arisen between 
M. Arnim and M. Thiers, which made it impossible 
for them to meet. 
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“Then suddenly, in the midst of these important 
matters, he is again seized with a desire to return 
to his ‘sect’ life, and starts off, accompanied by his 
mother, to accept the position of a woodcutter, and 
she that of a washer-woman; for in that little 
world each must do his share of manual labour. 

‘“ Alphonse Daudet lives in the Marais, in the 
Hétel Lamoignon. . . . It is just the house to have 
produced Fromont Jeune et Risler Atné, for from 
the author’s study you look out over great melancholy 
workshops with glass roofs, and little gardens lined 
with blanched trees, rooted in gas sewers. 

“Daudet, who has lived in this old house the 
last seven years, told me that its atmosphere had 
calmed and deadened him. He had a feverish 
childhood, and had loved excitement, and enjoyed 
belonging to a riotous set; and for some time, as 
he himself expresses it, he felt the effects of the 
ground swell months after the storm. But in this 
calm, peaceful, slumbering house, his whole nature 
was transformed; the change was gradual, and pro- 
duced partly by the regular ‘hum’ of everyday toil 
going on round him. 

“We walked together to Flaubert’s house, whilst 
I chatted to Daudet about the novel over which 
he is now busy, and in which he means to bring in 
Morny. 

‘‘T tried to dissuade him from doing this. He had 
the opportunity of knowing Morny as few could do, 
and of gauging the man. To my mind Daudet ought 
to make him the object of a special study, where he 
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might bring before the world one of the most repre- 
sentative types of the day. He complained of the 
weaker and more bourgeois sides of the man. I told 
him that he must in no way soften these traits, for 
one of the great characteristics of the age is the 
pettiness of man amid the grandeur and turmoil of 
events; for if he insists on idealising him, he will 
present a Maxime de Trailles or de Marsay—in 
short, an abstraction. He should show the great 
diplomatist of secret machination with his com- 
mercial side, and his taste for burlesque literature. 
Daudet approved of my advice. 

“July 28.—A young Japanese, being asked to 
translate a poem, paused in the midst of his work, 
and exclaimed, ‘No, it is impossible to make you 
understand the meaning with only the words your 
language affords. You are too coarse.’ When those 
about him protested—‘ Yes, too coarse. You say to a 
woman, “I love you.” The utmost we dare to say to 
the lady of our heart is that we envy the mandarin 
ducks who place themselves near her. For these 
ducks, messieurs, are our love-birds.’ 

“< November 21.—The Emperor of Russia, according 
to Tourguéniev, has never read anything in print. 
When he is seized with a desire to become acquainted 
with a book or with a newspaper article, he has it 
copied out in a fine round hand. And he further 
told us that, from time to time, the autocrat makes a 
short sojourn in the village of X-——, where he affects 
to throw off the Emperor, and goes by the name of 


M. Romanov! ‘One day, whilst staying there, he 
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said to his family, “As it is bad weather, we will 
not go out: I have prepared a surprise for you ;” and 
in the evening the Emperor appeared with a manu- 
script in his hand: it was one of my short stories!’ 
When we asked Tourguéniev whether the reading had 
been a success, he said, ‘No: the Emperor had chosen 
a story which had slight pretence to pathos, and he 
read it in a tearful voice.’ 


CHAPTER XXII 


Rossini’s tears—Daudet’s account of the Duc de Morny—Renan and 
the gendarme—1877—Renan and the Englishman—Publication 
of La Fille Elisa—1878—Zola as dramatist—Daudet on novel- 
writing—1879—A scene at Miirger’s funeral—Publication of Les 
Fréres Zemganno—A review by Madame Daudet—A letter from 
Victor Hugo—An anecdote about the Prince Imperial—Auguste 
Comte—1880—Tourguéniey’s farewell dinner—Zola at Medan—A 
description of Rochefort. 


“ January 1.—I enter with terror into the coming 
year. I dread all the evil it may have in store for 
me, for my peace of mind, my fortune, and my 
health. 

“ January 7.—A charming and merry dinner at 
Daudet’s to-night . . . a soup tureen of ‘ bouillabaisse ’ 
and roast Corsican larks. Every one feels he has a 
sympathetic soul beside him, and a mutual apprecia- 
tion of talent is an excellent stimulus to appetite. 

“‘Flaubert’s satisfaction is expressed in a wild 
torrent of words, which seem to afford charming 
Madame Daudet a mixture of fear and delight. Zola 
expresses the very natural pleasure experienced when 
good-luck and fortune take up their abode in one’s 
HOUSES: e.4 

“January 20.—Last night in the Princess’s smok- 


ing-room the conversation turned on Rossini. 
; 179 
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“Some one told of a letter Rossini had written to 
Paganini the day after he had heard him play for 
the first time, . . . a letter thoroughly characteristic 
of the master. He told Paganini that he had wept 
only three times during his life. The first occasion 
was when his first opera was hissed; the second was 
when, out at a picnic with some friends, he had 
dropped a truffled chicken in Lake Garda; and the 
third occasion was the evening he heard Paganini 
play. 

“ January 24.—I dined to-night with the Daudets 
and Droz. The author of Monsieur, Madame, et 
Bebé (which has now gone through forty editions) 
is a short man, with fat hands and a nervous expres- 
sion of countenance. . . 

“Whilst seated in the chimney corner, his pipe 
between his teeth, he falls to regretting the last cen- 
tury, and to deplore the difficulty he finds in doing 
work, for he confesses that the habit of playing 
truant is so strong within him that it carries him off 
to bypaths of research, which lead him from his main 
work to the pleasure of searching for a pamphlet on 
the quays. ... 

“ January 31.—Morny had not, according to 
Daudet, a mind of the first order. ‘He used to say 
of himself, ““I have great poetical faculty. When at 
school I often wrote a difficult essay in verse; but 
I have my doubts as to the nature of these verses.” 
He would also say, “I believe I was born a composer : 

. . melodies come to me quite naturally ;” and then 
he would proceed to hum an air which suggested 
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Au clair dela lune. One thing, however, he lacked, 
and that was any foolish official red-tapism. He 
was always charming to me, insisting only that I 
should cut my hair. . . . Once when my lungs 
seemed affected, Morny sent for me, read me a lecture, 
and then told me that he would make me the 
youngest southern sous-préfet. It is to him that I 
owed the tour in Algiers, Corsica, and Sardinia, which 
quite set me on my feet again, and the only return 
expected of me was, once a month, a grateful little 
note. The man, I repeat it, was always kindly to 
me, and never let me see the side of his nature he 
often showed to others. 

“*T had but little to do with his negro melodies, 
and I gently declined to write the words to a cantata. 
Yes, he had dreams of producing a musical drama, 
with effects of Vive lEimpereur, destined to move 
the masses on the 15th of August. Failing to 
arouse any enthusiasm in me, he applied to Hector 
Crémieux. The work was to be performed at the 
Porte Saint Martin. The Duke went down to enjoy 
the ovation ; he listened to a performance of Moliere, 
followed by Corneille, but ne’er a sign of the cantata, 
and he finally went out, banging the door of his 
box behind him! So thoroughly had the anonymity 
of the author and musician been respected, that the 
work had been refused in the usual course. 

““« Hach time he met Rochefort he used to speak to 
him of his Rembrandt, the famous Morny Rembrandt, 
and beg him to come and see it, making appoint- 
ments for the purpose. Rochefort never came, and 
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I have seen the Duke waiting for him time and 
again.’ .. 

“¢ And are you not going to make any use of all 
this?’ exclaimed Zola suddenly, moving excitedly 
about in his chair, as is his wont whenever he hears 
anything told which could be turned to account 
in a novel. ‘It would make a splendid book... . 
What a character! If I had only had that for 
my Kzacellence Rougon! Don’t you agree with me, 
Flaubert 2’ 

“<«Yes, it is interesting, but there is not the 
matter for a book.’ 

“¢* Not make a book—why, of course it would make 
a book, would it not, de Goncourt? But you, Flaubert, 
why don’t you write something about our own time ?’ 

““* Because, said Flaubert, ‘one must have dis- 
covered the ways and means of treating it, and now 
I have become a bedolle.’ 

“* A bedolle!’ asked Daudet, ‘and what may 
that be?’ 

«Ah! nobody knows as well as I do what it 
means. I am a bedolle, an old sheik, a wandering 
old Arab,’ he added, with a despairing gesture. . . . 

““T was reading lately Balzac’s Contes Drolatiques, 
and I am almost alarmed at the naive admiration 
they awakened in me. A man who writes books, 
and still retains the power of so doing, should never 
sacrifice his critical sense in reading to the pleasure 
he finds in it. When once he reads a book as might 
a bourgeois, he seems to me to be on the point of 
losing his creative power. 
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“‘ March 21.—The power of the Académie over the 
French mind was never more happily illustrated than 
by the anecdote of Renan and the gendarme. 

“Tt was during the Exhibition, and Renan was 
in the great hall in which were exhibited the manu- 
scripts of the Bibliotheque. On account of the crowd, 
a gendarme had been told off to accompany Renan. 
They were left alone for a moment, and the gen- 
darme, pointing to the manuscripts bound in pigskin, 
said to Renan, ‘I suppose, monsieur, that all these 
works are books that have been crowned by the 
Académie ?’ 

“September 1.—Flaubert told us that during the 
two months that he was confined to his room the 
heat had produced in him a sort of feverish rage 
for work, and that he wrote fifteen hours a day. 
He would go to bed at four in the morning, and 
be surprised to find himself back at work at nine 
o'clock in the morning, and the result of these 
nine hundred hours of work is a thirty-page story. 

“September 2.—At my age and in my way of 
life there are certain days when one feels death 
close on one’s heels, and experiences anguish in the 
doubt as to whether one will be able to finish the 
book one has begun, or whether blindness, softening 
of the brain, or death itself will inscribe the word 
Finis in the middle of the work... . 

“September 3.—Turgan said to Toto Gautier, ‘ If 
you want to make money, you need not belong to 
those who work, but you must arrange to be of 
the number who make other people work.’ . . . 
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“ October 17.—Saint-Victor, who spent a consider- 
able period in Lamartine’s society, assures us that the 
reading of the poet was confined to Gibbon, some 
Chinese travels by Lord Macartney, and Voltaire’s 
letters. Moreover, he read these books only in order 
to lull himself to sleep.” .. . 

“ February 1, 1878.—An Englishman with Renan. 

«Have I the pleasure of speaking to M. Renan ?’ 

“<The same, sir.’ 

«Well, sir, do you know the Bible says the 
hare is a ruminating animal ?’ 

«Tear me, no, sir, but we will look and see.’ 

“Renan takes down a Hebrew Bible, and search- 
ing among the precepts of Moses, he comes across 
the following passage: ‘Thou shalt not eat of the 
hare, because it ruminates.’ 

«* Yes, it is quite true: the Bible says it is a 
ruminating animal.’ 

““*Tam glad of it,’ says the Englishman. ‘I am 
not an astronomer nor a geologist : these subjects do 
not concern me; but I am a naturalist. Therefore, 
since the Bible says that the hare is a ruminating 
animal, and this information is false, the Bible is 
not revealed truth. Iam very glad.’ 

“Whereupon he makes for the door thoroughly 
divested of all religious belief. This is truly 
English... . 

“Flaubert began attacking, although with the 
greatest courtesy, the realistic doctrines of Zola. 

“The latter answered as follows: ‘ Your small for- 
tune has enabled you to free yourself in many 
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directions. As for me, I have had literally to earn 
my bread with my pen, and have had to descend 
to all sorts of styles, even those I despised. Do 
you think the expression naturalism conveys more 
meaning to me than it does to you?—and yet 
I repeat the expression, because a thing must be 
christened with some name if the public is to believe 
in it. There are two distinct sides to my writing: 
my works, by which I am judged and by which I 
desire to be judged ; and then my articles in the Bien 
Public, and my Russian Marseilles Correspondences, 
which are worth nothing and which I disown. 

““¢Hirstly, I fix my nail, and then with one blow 
of the hammer I send it a centimetre deep into the 
brain of the public; then I knock it in as far 
again—and the hammer of which I make use is 
journalism !’ . . 

“ March 21.—To-day was published my book, 
La Fille Elisa.” 


After the death of his brother, it was long before 
M. Edmond de Goncourt resumed literary work. 
The first product of his lonely pen, putting aside 
two Catalogues Roisonnés de (dfuvre Peint de 
Watteau et Proudhon, in 1875 and 1876, was a 
novel entitled La Fille Hlisa, round which raged a 
great storm. It did not appear till 1878, but had 
been four years in incubation, and its conception was 
due to a visit paid by the two brothers many years 
earlier to the prison for women at Clermont, from 
which both had returned painfully impressed with 
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the sad spectacle. Solitary confinement was the 
rule of the prison ; it had been tried first in America, 
and had then passed over to France. Convinced that 
this punishment led to imbecility and death, and 
profoundly struck by what seems to have been their 
first experience of the criminal class, the brothers 
set themselves to study the books relative to crime 
and its repression. ‘The memory of these studies 
remained with the survivor, and nearly sixteen 
years later it resulted in the publication of La 
Fille Elisa, a book which for more reasons than 
one challenges comparison with Zola’s Nana. 


“ March 21.—I spent part of to-day at Char- 
pentier’s, sending off copies of the book, and listening 
through the open door. X— asked for fifty copies ; 
he now wants a hundred—Marpon wishes his thou- 
sand copies made up at once, so that if the book is 
seized he will have secured a number in his hiding- 
place. . . . But with every letter I expect to hear 
the terrible words, ‘ The book has been seized.’ 

“On my way back to the station, I experienced 
one of those childish joys reserved to authors. I 
saw a man in the street holding my book open and 
reading it in the rain, too impatient to wait till 
he got home... . 

“ March 22,.—I still see everywhere, in all the book- 
sellers’ windows, rows of the volume—the terrible 
title stares me in the face. ‘ After all,’ I say to myself, 
‘perhaps the book has already been seized at the 
publisher’s though not outside. . . . At last I reach 
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Charpentier’s, and glance to see if the volumes are 
still there. They are lying there; the clerks are 
quietly doing up the bundles; and Gaullet tells me 
that over five thousand are already sold of the six 
thousand printed, and Charpentier has sent for four 
thousand more: . . . ten thousand volumes sold in 
a few days! ten thousand volumes! We, whose 
fifteen-hundred editions took years to get through! 
And then in this restaurant (Magny’s), where I 
used to go with my brother, the empty chair on 
the other side of the table makes me think of 
him, and I feel overwhelmed with sadness when I[ 
consider that the poor child tasted only the gall of 
literary life... . 

‘‘ March 26.—I had imagined that my age and 
the death of my brother might possibly soften my 
critics’ ferocity. But no, they have not altered: 
probably the next thing flung on my coffin will be 
a handful of abuse. 

‘* March 28.—This evening at the Princess's no one 
alluded to my book; but after dinner, as if waken- 
ing up from a dream, her Highness said suddenly, 
‘De Goncourt, is it likely that you will be pursued 2’ 
I felt grateful for this question, which proved that, 
in her heart of hearts, she felt how threatening is 
the atmosphere about me... . 

“ April 3.—I received a short note from Burty, 
telling me that, though my book had been much 
criticised at the Ministry, there would be no attempt 
made to suppress it. . . . After dinner the Princess 
looked at me with a certain affectionate pity. ‘Why 
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do you do things so utterly unlike yourself? It is 
horrible! horrible!’ and she fled from my answer. 


“ February 22, 1878.—Bardoux told us of a curious 
dinner given by Axenfeld; when the guests, each 
far from sober, discoursed on the. various ways in 
which death overtakes people. Axenfeld, already 
suffering from his last illness, remained silent awhile. 
Then rose; ‘As for me, he cried, ‘I shall die from 
some form of brain disease’—and he described exactly 
the death which soon overtook him. ‘Then turning 
to his right-hand neighbour, he looked at him for a 
few moments, and said, ‘You will die of so and so, 
and in the following fashion,’ detailing at length 
the terrible suffermgs in store; then to the man on 
his left he prophesied a somewhat similar fate. 

“The guests were soon sobered. 

‘“‘ May 6.—The performance of Bouton de Rose * 
was a terrible fiasco. During the first act the public 
was indulgent, but it got angry over the second, and 
the third was hissed. 

‘Nothing is more painful than the failure of a - 
friend whom at heart you can neither defend nor 
support. I did not like to abandon him, and so I let 
myself be carried off to Véfour. Leaving his wife to 
order the supper, Zola. seemed to be quite indifferent 
to what was said about him. He sat with his pale 
face bent over his plate. Now and again a few words 
which had no connection with anything that had 
preceded them escaped his lips. At last he said, ‘It 
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does not affect me in the least, except that I shall be 
obliged to change the order of my work; I shall be 
forced to write Nana. ... La Curée must wait—I 
must write a novel... . 

‘“ May 17.—The Five, as we are called, dined with 
Charpentier. Zola, speaking of the failure of Bouton 
de Rose, exclaimed, ‘It has made me feel young 
again, I feel as if I were twenty. The success of 
L’Assommoiw had made my vigour flag.. Truly, 
when I think of the list of novels I have still to 
write, I feel that it is only the spirit of righteous 
anger and fierce struggle which will pull me through.’ 

“ May 27.—I dined to-day with Daudet and his 
wife ; we were quite by ourselves. 

“Daudet spoke to me of his book Les Rows en 
Hail, the conception of which is fine in so far as 
it lends itself to a reality which is both poetic and 
ironical. He wishes to describe a king-maker, the 
son of a democrat called to be a royal tutor by two 
Franciscan monks, who came to seek him in a fur- 
nished lodging in the Quartier Latin. If the idea 
is properly carried out, it will be a very subtle 
and modern study. Daudet interrupted himself, 
exclaiming, ‘You know it is very unfortunate, but 
both you, Flaubert, and also my wife, have somewhat 
troubled my mind. ... The fact is I have no style. 
People born on the other side of the Loire cannot 
write French prose. [was a mere man of imagina- 
tion, and but for you I should never have bothered 
myself about this wretched language. I should have 
hatched my ideas in a quiet corner by myself’. . . 
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“ June 19.—So far I have known only three great 
men, men whose minds were of the first order, and 
who were engenderers of original thought. The first 
was little Father Colardez, a Silenus with Socratic 
brow, buried in a little village of the Haute Marne ; 
the others were Gavarni and Berthelot. The great 
thinkers who are in vogue to-day, when placed beside 
these three men, seem like small money beside true 
Ore. a 
“July 17.-Daudet was charming to-day. We 
had a delightful conversation, which can be de- 
fined only by the word improvisatore. It was a 
medley of delicate little ripples, subtle observations, 
humorous touches of imagination, and mental rope- 
dancing. You should just have heard him breaking 
the thread of his own literary talk by jokes about 
the Morvan nurse he had discovered, and by allusions 
to his new-born child, whom he insists, to his wife’s 
indignation, on calling ‘ Lag-behind.’ 

“ September 13.—This morning I received a visit 
from a distinguished Russian lady, Countess Tolstoi. 
She is a cousin of the author, and had asked to be 
given the pleasure of seeing with her own eyes the 
author of Renée Mauperin. My father did not fore- 
see, as he went through many exciting incidents in 
his Russian campaign, how much his son would one 
day be appreciated by a compatriot of the Cossacks. 

“ December 4.—I have lately caught myself, whilst 
constructing my sentences, making the same gestures 
with the hand that holds my pen, as the conduc- 
tor of an orchestra. If my sentences do not turn 
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out musical, the devil knows how I must set about 
the matter. 

“ December 30.—An old lady I know said some- 
thing charming to her daughter-in-law the other 
day; the latter maintained that she loved reading 
and playing the piano, but that she detested all 
womanly kinds of work, such as sewing, embroider- 
ing, &. &e. ‘Ah! my dear,’ said the old woman, 
‘that is because you have always been happy, and 
have had no sorrows. Often this kind of work is a 
mere mechanical occupation, a kind of screen behind 
which one can hide one’s regrets.’ 


“ January 8,1879.—Labiche told us to-night that 
at Miirger’s funeral there was some strife between 
Thierry and Maquet, as to the order of the speeches 
to be made at the grave. When Thierry persisted in 
speaking first, getting as near as he could to the 
open grave, Maquet said to him before the whole 
assembly, who imagined the two to be vying with 
each other in politeness, ‘If you insist on speak- 
ing first TP1l chuck you down the hole.’ Thierry 
gave up his place. . 

“ January 18.—First night of ’Assommoir. The 
public as a whole was so full of sympathy, and 
so ready to applaud, that the hostile faction did not 
dare to make itself heard. What a change a few 
years bring about in our public. With a sad recol- 
lection of my brother, I could not help whispering 
to La Fontaine, whom I met in the corridor, ‘ We 
did not have an audience of this kind for Henriette 
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Maréchal” Everything was applauded, and only in 
the last scene were heard a few timid, tentative 
hisses: this was the only attempt at protest amidst 
a general burst of enthusiasm. 

“After the performance was over Zola asked us, 
his face one vast note of interrogation, and a touch 
of sadness in his voice, whether the play was really 
a Success. 

“During the whole time of the performance he 
had been in Chabrillat’s study, reading some novel 
he had found in the bookcase. He had not dared to 
appear before the actors, for they had informed him 
the day before that his glacial expression had frozen 
them up. 

“ February 14.——At my age, with one’s health in 
so delicate a condition, one feels seized with terror, 
whilst writing a book, lest death should intervene 
before the work is finished, and that the blank pages 
should be handed over to a fool that he may fill 
them up. 

“March 10.—To-day I finished Les Fréres Zem- 
gano.” 


In this book, under the curious and quaint disguise 
of two acrobats, M. de Goncourt has portrayed an 
image of the fraternal friendship which has been the 
happiness of his life. He intended it to be his final 
work of imagination: and many critics consider it 
to be his best achievement. 

The following letter, written in October 1878, to 
M. Alphonse Daudet, contains these words :— 
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“T have obeyed you. I am in the midst of my 
two clowns, and have nearly finished one chapter. 
The second manner of the de Goncourts infinitely 
amuses me. I shall be very happy in reading it 
one day to husband and wife (ménage), in order that 
they may bestow on me the little ery of bravo which 
is given to the clowns on the stage. 

~“ You know that the book belongs to your wife. 
She might even have accepted the dedication had 
she been a young girl. But this is not really why 
I am writing: I have heard that you are not well: 
I wish you would write me a word about your health 
and your books.—Devoted to the dear household, 

‘“HDMOND DE GONCOURT.” 


And here, apropos of a reading of the manuscript, 
is a very delightful picture by Alphonse Daudet, 
of the group of listeners. It took place at Auteuil, 
in the Maison d’un Artiste. 


“De Goncourt collected this morning a few inti- 
mate friends, to read to them before lunch his new 
novel. In the study, which is perfumed with books 
and lit up from top to bottom by the dull gold upon 
the bindings, I perceived as soon as I opened the 
door the strong square form of Emile Zola; Tour- 
guéniev, colossal as a northern god, with whiten- 
ing beard; and the delicate moustache, beneath a 
shock of hair, of the good publisher Charpentier. 
Flaubert was wanting, he broke his leg the other 


day, and at this moment, nailed to a sofa, he 
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makes Normandy re-echo with formidable Cartha- 
ginian oaths. 

“Edmond de Goncourt looks about fifty! He is a 
Parisian, but of Lorraine extraction; a son of Lor- 
raine by his distinction, a Parisian by his finesse; grey 
hair, the grey which once was fair, an aristocratic air, 
and is a good fellow; a tall upright figure, with the 
pointer’s nose of the country gentleman who beats 
about the bushes in search of game, and upon whose 
pale energetic features lingers a smile of perpetual 
sadness, a glance which now and then brightens, 
sharp as a graver’s needle. What power of will in 
this glance, what depth of sorrow in this smile! and 
while the little company talk and laugh de Goncourt 
opens his drawers, arranges his papers, interrupting 
himself to show a curio, a bibelot from some dis- 
tant country, an autograph found yesterday; and 
while each of us instals himself in a chair, I am 
deeply moved looking at the wide long table, the 
fraternal table made for two, at which death one 
day came to sit, the third companion, carrying off 
the younger of the two brothers, and pitilessly cutting 
asunder this unique partnership.” 


The book was published on the 30th of April, and 
Madame Daudet, who was then acting as literary critic 
of the Journal Officiel, showed her just pride in the 
dedication of the Fréres Zemganno by writing over 
the signature “ Karl Sten” an appreciation of the 
book which concluded in these words: “Such is this 
work which carries out the second manner of the de 
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Goncourts-—a manner not less interesting and artistic 
than the first, without a definite point of difference 
to which can be awarded preference. The analysis 
is as close, the language as poetic, and it seems to us 
that the constant habit of working together, of the 
mutual revision of chapters, so completely welded the 
sentiments and the style of the Messrs. de Goncourt, 
and made of the two artist-natures one sole literary 
temperament, that the labour of the survivor must 
needs be a labour haunted by all the intimate recol- 
lections of a collaboration of twenty years. Thus 
the signature of these last works leaves the great 
double personality of the authors intact, with the 
sole difference of the one baptismal name which is 
lacking, and so deeply regretted.” 

After reading the book, Victor Hugo wrote the 
following note :— 


“May 11 (1879). 
‘Although I so seldom see you, I often think 
of you; and your book gives me an opportunity of 
writing to you. I am quite delighted, and feel full 
of emotion; thank you for making me feel the fine 
nature of the man in the fine book.—I press your 


hands. 
‘“ Victor Hugo.” 


“¢ June 20.-1 was coming back from the cemetery: 
it is the anniversary of my brother's death, and I 
was walking as in a dream amongst the people read- 
ing their newspapers, when in the Rue Richelieu 
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a man—it was Camille Doucet—handed me with a 
gesture of grief a piece of paper on which was written, 
‘Death of the Prince Imperial.’ 

“There seems to be the same fatality attaching 
to the Napoleonic family as to the old Greek families 
of antiquity... . 

“September 16.—The following anecdote is like 
a forecast of what was to occur. 

“The Emperor had ordered and obtained from 
Frémiet a series of little painted figures, each repre- 
senting a regiment. The Prince Imperial was 
allowed to see them, but not to touch them, and 
the child had a wild desire to hold them in his 
hands. One day the key was left in the cupboard ; 
the Prince took the soldiers all out, and spreading 
them on the floor, lay flat down on his stomach to 
play with them. 

“Just then the door opened, General Lebceuf, a 
stout man, came in, stumbled, and fell right over the 
French army, which he crushed and almost entirely 
demolished. The soldiers, having been patched up, 
were replaced in the cupboard. The Emperor 
was informed of the disaster next day ; he sent for 
‘Loulou,’ who seemed the only possible culprit. The 
child at once confessed. ‘ But,’ said the Emperor, ‘did 
you break them up on purpose ? otherwise how comes 
it that so many were broken? . . . come now, tell 
me how it happened.’ Silence on the child’s part. 
He was deprived of his military honours; he still per- 
sisted in saying nothing. The Emperor, astonished, 
confided what had occurred to Princess Mathilde. 
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The child, coaxed by the Princess, told her that the 
mishap had been caused by General Lebceuf, but 
made her promise not to tell his father. 

“ October 2.—. . . Whilst I was sitting to Brac- 
quemond, he told me something of his life, but 
without stopping his work. ; 

“ He was brought up in a riding-school, and was 
to have become a riding-master. He happened to 
be living in the same house as M. Guichard (a pupil 
of Ingres), and became his children’s playmate. M. 
Guichard used to make him copy plaster models, 
but seeing him draw a great deal with his pen, he 
advised him to take to etching, and gave him an 
ass by Boissieu to copy. 

“He knew nothing whatever of the profession, 
and lived at that time in a house at Passy which 
was inhabited by a descendant of Louis XV., the 
happy possessor of an old Encyclopedia. Bracque- 
mond searched this tome to acquire some knowledge 
of the process, and after this produced a very 
successful etching of Boissieu’s ass. After one or 
two more attempts he produced his Chouette, his 
Perdrix, and his Sarcelle, of which he sold several 
proofs. 

‘He went through a time of great misery, during 
which he was reduced to borrowing five francs from 
Delatre, who took off his etchings. The latter told 
him that he would get his plates sold, and took 
him to a Madame Avenin who sold engravings. 
.. . She gave him forty-five francs for the copper- 
plates of La Chouette, FPerdrix, and Sarcelle. 
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With this money he immediately regaled himself 
with tripe at the wine-seller’s next door, for he had 
not eaten anything all day. 

“ October 10.—Auguste Comte must have been 
an eccentric character according to the testimony 
of one who knew him. 

‘He weighed all he ate or drank. He had mar- 
ried some woman from principle, but he cherished 


a platonic passion for a certain Madame D 
The lady died, and every day Auguste Comte carried 
flowers to her grave. This daily visit brought 
about a somewhat comical scene. His wife, from 
whom he was separated, and to whom he failed 
to pay any allowance, hid one day behind the tomb- 
stone, and imitating Madame D 


s voice, conjured 
him to be more exact in his payments. Comte was 
seized with the most terrible fright, and never again 
returned to the cemetery. . .. 

“To-day they brought me home my bed, the 
famous bed of the Princess de Lamballe, from the 
Chateau de Rambouillet, and when I saw my room, 
thus arrayed in all its coquettish elegance, the first 
idea that came into my mind was as to where the 
undertaker’s men would place the bier, when they . 
come to take me off this very bed... . 

“What a delightful sensation, to enter your study 
in the morning and to have before one the prospect 
of twelve hours of work, without going out, with- 
out receiving visitors, or being disturbed in any 
way from the complete enjoyment of inward exalta- 
tion produced by solitude. 
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“When amongst themselves Americans are apt 
to say, ‘We have the whitest skin of any nation 
on the face of the globe.’ And this inward con- 
viction leads them to treat men of other white 
nationalities as if they were niggers. . 

** December 4.—<A curious detail about the Chinese. 
Examinations in that country cost a great deal of 
money, and it not infrequently happens that the 
candidate has no fortune. In this case he applies 
to a banker for the 10,000 taels without which he 
cannot pass his examination. The bankers make 
inquiries as to the capacity of the candidate, and 
send him the 10,000 taels on condition that he 
will pay back 20,000 when he has passed his exami- 
nation. And his salary when he has passed the 
mandarin’s examination is 600 taels,—and his debt 
to pay. This explains the thieving tendency of 
most mandarins. . 


“ February 1, 1880.—Yesterday Tourguéniev gave 
Zola, Daudet, and myself a farewell dinner. 

“Zola came in, leaning on a stick and complaining 
of rheumatism in his hip. He confessed that when 
his novel was published in Le Voltazre, the style 
seemed to him detestable, and, seized with a fit of 
purism, he set to work to re-write the story com- 
pletely, so that having worked all the morning at 
the new portion, he spent all the evening going 
over the fevilleton and working it up. He says that 
doing this almost killed him. 

“Daudet arrived with beaming face, full of last 
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night’s success at the Vaudeville, and then we sat 
down to dinner in the middle of a phrase of Zola’s, 
‘I really must alter my’ literary method; the day 
for it has gone by, quite gone by.’ . 

“The dinner had begun merrily, whereupon Tour- 
guéniev began to speak of a seizure of the heart which 
he felt a few nights ago. He described how during 
the seizure he saw on the wall opposite a large dark 
spot, which in the horrible nightmare upon him 
he imagined to be Death. Then Zola proceeded 
to enumerate the morbid phenomena which made 
him fear that he should never complete the eleven 
volumes which remained to be written. And Daudet 
exclaimed: ‘I had spent a week in the fulness 
of life, and could have kissed the trees for joy, 
when suddenly one night, without any warning and 
without any pain, I felt something tasteless and 
sticky in my mouth—it was hemorrhage of the lung,’ 

“And so on, each told how he had been haunted 
by the spectre of death. . . 

“ March 28, Easter Sunday.—To-day we set off, 
Daudet, Zola, Charpentier, and myself, to dine and 
sleep in Flaubert’s house at, Croisset. 

‘““Maupassant drove to meet us, and Flaubert 
received us with a Calabrian hat on his head, a 
round vest, wrinkled trousers, and beaming with 
affection and good-nature. 

“The estate is really very fine; I had retained 
only a very dim remembrance of it. The Seine 
stretches out in front, and we catch sight of high 
masts, the effect being the same as if ships were 
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passing at the back of a stage; the great trees 
stretch out gnarled branches swayed about by the 
sea winds, and the fruit-trees and the long southern 
terrace make the place a true home for a man of 
letters. This house, which is now Flaubert’s, was once 
the conventual dwelling of a society of Benedictines.” 
(Of this visit to Flaubert M. Zola has written a 
charming account in Les Romanciers Naturalistes.) 

_ “May 8.—‘ Were you going to see Monsieur 
Flaubert on Sunday?’ said Pélagie to me, as she 
placed a telegram on my table containing these two 
words: ‘Flaubert dead.’ Oh! I felt so profoundly 
moved and disturbed, that I did not know what I 
was doing, or in what town I was driving. I 
recalled sadly that when he embraced and took 
leave of us some weeks since, a tear trembled on 
his eyelashes. 

““ May 11.—I left for Rouen yesterday. 

“This morning Pouchet drew me down a path 
away from the house and said: ‘He did not die 
of an apoplectic fit, but of an attack of epilepsy. 
You know that he had these attacks when young. 
His journey to the East almost cured him, and for 
sixteen years he did not have a single attack; then 
the worry he underwent about his niece brought 
them on again, and on Sunday he died of an attack 
of congested epilepsy—all the symptoms, such as 
foaming at the mouth, &c., were there. His niece 
wished to have a model of his hand, but it was so 
drawn up that they could not do it. Perhaps if 
I had been there, and had been able to make him 
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breathe half-an-hour longer, I might have saved 
him.’ 

“ May 31.—To-day the Princess, after lunching 
with me, made me the most charming present she 
could possibly have imagined. Some time ago, she 
had said to me: ‘Goncourt, I shall leave you in my 
will the drawings done by Gavarni for La Mode, and 
presented to me by Girardin when we were still 
friendly.’ And to-day, placing the album in my hand, 
she said smiling, ‘You see I feel in such good health 
that I should keep you waiting too long. I had 
some idea of selling them this winter. By giving 
them to you, I shall no longer have it in my power 
to do so. 

“November 19.—This evening I dined at Char- 
pentier’s with Rochefort. . . . We sat down to table, 
and almost immediately Rochefort addressed to me 
a few polite and pretty phrases on the subject of 
my work on the du Barry; he told me that his 
family had long preserved the cap of Louis XV.’s 
mistress, and that his grandmother, who was im- 
prisoned with her, picked up this cap one morning 
after the poor woman had thrown it on one side in 
order to put in its place the cap of a fellow-prisoner 
just acquitted by the Revolutionary Tribunal. Then 
passing from this anecdote about Madame du Barry, 
he told us all about his family papers, stolen during 
the Commune. They have just been offered him 
for sale. 

“Whether intentionally or not, the aristocrat lurks 
in every word spoken by this democrat, and when he 
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alludes to Gambetta, whom he styles the Prince of 
Cads, one becomes aware of the contempt in which 
the nobleman holds the son of a Cahors grocer. 

“ December 28.—To-day in the interest of my book 
(La Faustin), and to get a good idea of a rehearsal, 
I spent the whole day taking notes during the 
rehearsal of Daudet’s Jack.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The first night of Jack—La Waustin—The dressing-rooms of the 
Théatre Francais—Publication of La Faustin in Le Voltavre— 
1882—Zola’s forebodings of death—1833—Trousseau— Last illness 
and death—An estimation of Gambetta—A dinner with Oscar 
Wilde—Alphonse Daudet’s duel with Delpit—First performance 
of Les Rois en Hail—1884—How Pierre Loti struck M. de 
Goncourt—The publication of Cherve. 


IO 


“ January 12.—The first night of Jack. 

‘““T went to call for Madame Daudet and took her 
to her box. We sat in the dark little corner looking 
at the yet almost empty house. Here and there 
appeared two or three people whose faces assumed 
the implacability of a judge about to pronounce 
sentence. ‘I feel as if the tips of my fingers were 
charged with electricity, said Madame Daudet sud- 
denly, for this was the strange form in which her 
emotion betrayed itself. 

“The first act went badly ; with the second, success 
seemed assured, and Chelles’ acting electrified the 
house. Celine Montaland acquitted herself well of 
her role, though one rather funny incident occurred. 
She dropped her eyelashes, and her mother is the 
only person who can put them on. After some search 
the mother was found, and behind a screen of women, 
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in a corner, was restored the soft velvet glance of Ida 
de Barancy. 

“ January 26.—First performance of Nana. The 
Ambigu audience was fairly good-tempered. 

“T went to see Madame Zola after the third 
tableau . . . there were tears in hereyes . . . a fact 
I did not at first perceive owing to the darkness of 
the box. When I took the liberty of saying that 
I did not think the audience so bad after all, she 
answered bitterly, ‘If you call that a good audi- 
ence, de Goncourt, I must say that you are not 
difficult to please.’ . . . One might make a curious 
study of the feelings experienced during a first 
performance by a dramatist’s wife. 

“In the last act there is a very effective scene: 
about the deathbed comes the strain of dance music 
echoing through the Grand Hotel, while from the 
bed’s invisible occupant comes the constant cry, 
‘Quick, give me to drink’ ‘The curtain fell amidst 
great applause. 

“We went down to the manager’s room, where 
general congratulations took place. Madame Zola 
reproached her husband for not having already 
ordered the supper. He replied in a worn voice, 
‘You know how superstitious Iam. If I had ordered 
the supper beforehand, the piece would have been 
damned.’ 

“ March 1.—Vallés carries about with him a 
bitterness of spirit which he fosters and tries to cul- 
tivate, knowing that without it he would feel like a 
tenor deprived of his upper C.” 
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M. de Goncourt, inspired by an anecdote he had 
once heard of how Rachel, attending the deathbed 
of an old servant, lost sight of her grief in her 
artistic interest in the sight, wrote La Faustin as 
a study of theatrical life, and the result of consider- 
able observation. 


‘“ April 6.—To-day I read the beginning of La 
Faustin to the Zolas, Daudets, Herédias, Charpen- 
tiers, and the jeunes Médan. I was surprised to 
find that the chapters containing matter absolutely 
taken from life made but little effect on my audience, 
whilst those composed from imagination, those 
that I myself rather despise, greatly impressed the 
listeners. . 

“April 12.—To-day, whilst writing the scene 
in which Blancheron (in La Faustin) foretells his 
suicide, I cried like a child. I wonder if the passage 
will move my readers as it moved me. . . . 

“ May 31.—Alas! how difficult I now feel com- 
position ; it takes me twelve hours to do the work 
of three. A lazy morning spent over cigarettes, 
over the writing of important letters, and correcting 
proofs. After lunch another long smoke, after 
which I write without producing anything, and, full 
of a kind of cowardly despair, feel inclined to aban- 
don everything. 

“At last, towards four o'clock, I feel the 
new ideas flow in, my characters rise up before 
me, and I write with ease till dinner, that is, till 
seven. But this only on condition that I do not 
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go out, and that my thoughts be not in any way 
distracted. 

“Then about eleven o'clock I go over the pages, 
scratching out, altering, cutting down, and correct- 
ing . . . over which I smoke an infinite number of 
cigarettes. . . . 

“June 15.—I went to see the dressing-rooms 
of the actresses of the Théatre Francais, so as to 
get some hints about that of La Fuustin. They 
demonstrate curiously the rococo taste of latter- 
day furniture, and have very little in common, I 
am sure, with that which obtained in the dressing- 
room of Mademoiselle Mars. 

“Take that of Mademoiselle Lloyd, which recalls 
some boudoir, with its fireplace flanked by gilt 
dogs, its ceiling of Cupids painted by Voillemot, its 
China plates on the tapestries, and in the dressing- 
room both walls and ceiling lined with mirrors. 

“ Next comes the dressing-room of smiling Samary, 
which, with its ceiling composed of Japanese fans 
fastened into a great white frame, and its sketches 
by Forain, might be the room of some artist. 

“‘ Madeleine Brohan’s room is the kind of apparte- 
ment which would have been admired in 1840, with 
its old-fashioned elegance, its poor chintz, and framed 
photographs. 

“As for Croizette, she indulges in more serious 
luxury, fine solid furniture, rich bronzes, hanging 
silk draperies in all the new shades of colour intro- 
duced by good modern upholsterers. 

“Amongst the men’s dressing-rooms, that of 
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Coquelin ainé suggests an artist’s studio: the 
divan covered with tapestries, and sketches covering 
the wall; that of Delaunay (the lover with the 
musical voice) is curious by the somewhat childish 
display of the actor’s triumphs and successes, by the 
embroidered cushions, the wreaths of artificial flowers, 
and a bust with a garland round it, from which 
hang dirty ends of ribbons, on which are printed in 
golden letters the rdles he played in some provincial 
town. 

“ June 20.—To-day, the Daudets, Charpentiers, 
and myself went to spend the day with Zola at 
Médan. 

“Zola came to meet us at the Poissy Station. 
He seemed well and bright, and as soon as we had 
settled down in the carriage exclaimed: ‘I have 
written twelve pages of my novel. Yes, twelve 
pages. It will be one of the most complex I have 
done as yet; there are seventy characters in it.’ 
And speaking thus, he brandished in the air a 
hideous little volume, which turned out to be Paul 
et Virginie, which he had taken to read in the 
carriage. 

“A somewhat spiteful yet charming speech of 
Musset’s. A famous actress of the Théatre Francais 
said to him, ‘ Monsieur Musset, I hear that you have 
boasted of being my lover.’ ‘I beg your pardon,’ 
said Musset phlegmatically, ‘I have always boasted 
of the contrary.’ 

“ August 31.—Théodore Child gave me a fantastic 
description of what goes on in England, where at 
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eventide groups of young men and maids walk along 
the dimly lighted roads, dressed in the faded colours 
which have been brought up into fashion by the 
pre-Raphaelites, and carry on flirtations which are 
perpetually interrupted by the rapid passing of 
bicycles bearing athletic youths. 

“September 14.—During the last three weeks I 
have been working from eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing till ten at night, never leaving my study except 
to eat, allowing myself only Saturday evening ; but 
I am worn-out, and I feel that my thoughts wish 
to take flight from La Faustin.” 


M. de Goncourt’s book appeared in serial form 
in Le Voltare, and was advertised by that paper 
all over the walls of Paris, to the great annoyance 
of its author, for the letterpress was adorned by 
pictures representing the heroine fencing with a 
foil. M. de Goncourt complained bitterly to M. 
Daudet of this ‘‘dishonouring publicity... . Ah! 
what a dog of a trade. It gives me a taste in the 
mouth like that of fruit cut with a steel knife.” 

La Faustin in book form was perhaps of all 
M. de Goncourt’s works the most read and the most 
criticised ; an unexpected crowd of articles sprang 
up, even from the distant depths of Sweden and 
Portugal. M. Zola wrote in the Bien Public: 
“‘Messieurs de Goncourt contributed to literature a 
new sensitive appreciation of nature. This was the 
characteristic of their art. They did not feel as 


ir style was alive, all 
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their efforts tended to make of the written phrase 
an instantaneous image reproducing their sensation. 
To express what they felt, and to express it with 
the thrill of actuality, with the first shock of vision, 
was the end at which they aimed; and they attained 
it with admirable precision.” 


“ January 17, 1882.—To-day was published La 
Faustin. . 

“ January 20.—Good news again to-day. This 
morning there appeared a long article by Céard. 
I received an admirable letter from Huysmans. 
Madame Daudet spent the whole day, so her 
husband told me, in writing an article for the 
Temps, which is a perfect gem, and wherein she 
describes me as a woman’s writer. In leaving 
Charpentier’s house I knocked against Bourget 
at the front door; he insisted upon accompanying 
me part of the way, to talk over the character 
of the Honourable Selwyn, of whom he seems quite 


? 


enamoured. .. . 


From Madame Alphonse Daudet. 


“¢ January 28, 1882. 


“<«. ,.. Apropos of La Faustin, Léon told me 
something very funny to-day. A certain number 
of his schoolfellows who had read your book were so 
struck by the last scene, that in their French essays 
they brought in a father’s or a son’s death agony 
studied by an actor. The professor, astounded at 
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this, and entirely ignorant of contemporary literature, 
could not conceal his wonder at ‘the coincidence.”’ 

“ February 8.—My colleagues do not seem to 
perceive that La Faustin is quite different from 
the books that I have already published. They do 
not understand that I have introduced into these 
pages an element of poetical fancy as well as the 
study of truth, . . . and that I have endeavoured to 
advance realism one stage. Jor, indeed, are not 
things in nature just as true seen in the moonlight 
as In the full glare of the mid-day sun ? 

“ March 6.—To-day our old dinner of the Five 
was resumed; ... but Flaubert was no longer of 
the number; . . . there remained Tourguéniev, Zola, 
Daudet, and myself. The moral troubles of some, 
and the physical suffermegs of others, led not un- 
naturally to the subject of death, . .. and we 
talked of this till eleven o'clock, . . . sometimes 
trying to break off, but always returning to the 
same gloomy subject. . 

“ Zola told us that his mother died at Médan, and 
that as the staircase was narrow, they had to let 
her body down through the window. He can never 
look at that window now without asking himself 
whether he or his wife will let the next body down. 
‘Yes, since that day,’ continued Zola, ‘death is 
always in our thoughts, and many a time in the 
night (we always keep a night-light burning in 
our room) I look at my wife, and I know that, like 
myself, she is thinking of the same thing, and we 
remain thus without alluding to these thoughts of 
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ours, . . . being restrained by a feeling of reserve, 
yes, of reserve. Ah! those ideas are awful,’ added 
Zola, ... and you saw the terror in his eyes. 


‘There are nights when I suddenly leap from my 
bed and stand at the foot of it in a condition of 
unspeakable terror.’ 

«Death is a very familiar subject of thought with 
me, said Tourguéniey ; ‘ but when it comes I drive it 
away, thus’ . . . he indicated the gesture of waving 
away some imaginary apparition with his hand. 

“ May 1o.—Some days ago I made a _ heroic 
resolution, that of giving up smoking. This will 
be the absolute renunciation of a forty year old habit 
by a man who has smoked every day a packet of 
Maryland. ‘There are moments when my fingers 
begin to roll up quite mechanically a piece of paper 
that chances to be in my pocket; and last night I 
dreamt I was searching all the Paris tobacconists’ 
for a packet of fresh tobacco. 

“I have now been struggling for forty-eight hours 
against the habit—shall I triumph ? 

“But I am troubled to-day lest my inspiration 
should suffer from missing the stimulus produced 
by tobacco. I am even afraid that the mechanical 
part of my work, unbroken by those dreamy intervals 
of smoking, should be less perfect. 

“Tf I perceive that this is so, even at the risk of 
eiddiness, I shall return to tobacco. . . 

“ May 11.—Since I have given up smoking, my 
appetite, which I had lost for years, has come 
backs eee. 
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“ May 31.—An amusing story is told of Baron. 
Some aged actor, whose name I have forgotten, - 
was holding forth in most reactionary language, 
in the foyer of the Variétés. Baron came up to him, 
and in the quaint voice we all know, ‘ By-the-bye,’ 
he said, ‘we overlooked you in “’93,” but we won't 
next time.’ ; 

“June 20.—After a ghastly operation performed 
in a hospital by a very skilful surgeon, an operation 
destined to greatly increase the reputation of the 
successful operator, the house-surgeon, saluting his 
chief in military fashion, casting one glance on the 
body, and the other on what had been cut off, 
asked, ‘ Which portion must we carry back to the 
bed ?’ 

“ June 24.—This is rather an amusing child’s 
story :— 

“ Little Lucien Daudet, being on the point of start- 
ing for a children’s fancy dress ball, after having 
gazed lengthily at his many-coloured costume, said, 
‘I wonder what the parrots in the Zoological Gardens 
would say if they could see me now.’. . . 


“ January 1, 1883.—Daudet came with his wife 
and children to wish me a Happy New Year, and 
told me the news of Gambetta’s death. 

“ January 3.—In the smoking-room at the Prin- 
cess’s last night, Dieulafoy gave us an account of 
Trousseau’s heroic death. 

“Trousseau asked him to feel a lump in his leg, 
saying, ‘What is it? I want a true diagnosis.’ 
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«* Well, the fact is—the factis, its _-. = mereme 
employed a scientific term, ‘and when that comes it 
means cancer.’ 

““¢So I have cancer—yes, I know. You can keep 
that information to yourself—thank you for telling 
me.’ 

“ And he continued to lead his usual life as if he 
did not know that he was condemned to die on a 
certain date, ... holding each day consultations, 
and giving musical evening parties, . . . where he 
always appeared calm and impenetrable. 

“Still he got weaker, and the time came when he 
was no longer able to go out of doors. Then he 
gave up the carriage he hired by the month, and saw 
his patients at home. 

“The last months of his life were also poisoned 
by gnawing anxiety about family affairs—and there 
were complicated money matters to settle. 

“At last came the time when he could no longer 
stand upright and was forced to take to his bed. He 
was always well-dressed and clean-shaven when he 
received his friends, suggesting nothing but a man 
who was slightly out of sorts. 

‘““Soon he began to suffer the most terrible pain, 
and then only did he ask. for injections of morphia, 
but in infinitesimal doses, in order that he might 
get rest and calm for a few moments; after which 
he returned to his life of suffering, and would say, 
shaking himself, ‘Let us go through some intel- 
lectual gymnastic; let us talk on... . Here he 
would indicate some medical thesis or other, for he 
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wished to preserve his intellectual faculties keen 
to the end. 

‘““One day the remark escaped him, ‘I hoped for a 
perforation or a discharge of blood; but now it will 
not last long ;’ and he experienced in this illness the 
sufferings of a long-protracted death. 

“This lasted for seven months, during which time 
he never let it be seen that he was aware that he 
must die at a certain date. 

“Toward the end Nélaton came to pay him a visit. 

“* Your last visit? Eh ?’ 

“ Nélaton made a sign of assent. 

“Thereupon Trousseau said, speaking of a provin- 
cial colleague—Charvet, I believe—‘I would like to 
have seen him décoré; you ought to see to that.’ 

“ Nélaton returned some days afterwards, and said, 
‘This time, my friend, alas! it is the last visit—the 
decree is signed.’ 

“Just before he died he asked his daughter to 
approach near his bedside. He took her hand and 
said: ‘As long as I press your hand, I shall be 
alive—after that, I know not into what existence | 
shall have passed.’ 

“ January 7.—A poor distant cousin of mine lives 
on 1900 francs earned in some public office. When 
I asked him to-day where he lived, he said, ‘21 Rue 
Visconti. Jam in a room which was once Racine’s ; 
the room is very cold, and so little light penetrates 
there that I have the greatest difficulty in shaving.’ 
Racine’s room costs 300 francs a year! . . 

“ January 9.—The conversation at the Temps 
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dinner this evening was entirely devoted to Gam- 
betta. Charles Robin maintained that the shot from 
the revolver was not the actual cause of his death, 
but only one factor in it, for the man was certainly 
condemned to die, at the latest in a month or two, 
and perhaps even in a few days. The end might just 
as easily have been brought about by indigestion, 
fatigue, or what not. . . 

“They spoke of the dead man’s brain, which is in 
the possession of one person; of his arm, now be- 
longing to another; and of some portions of his 
body, claimed by a third. Truly this dispersion of 
an illustrious corpse nowadays is very horrible. 

‘Somebody had alluded to the possibility of an 
operation. ‘An operation!’ cried Lionville. ‘Did 
you not hear what Verneuil said at the post-mortem ? 
“A merciful Providence certainly prevented our being 
concerned in this matter.”’ 

“«What a glutton our friend was!’ interrupted 
Hébrard, with a roguish smile. ‘Do you remember 
how he used to devour partridges? Perhaps he 
swallowed a shot—that would be enough to account 
for perforation—would it not?’ Lannelongue, who 
has written a hundred pages on his illness, thinks 
that it was brought about by indigestion, caused by 
eating some truffles at lunch. 

““* He was as great as he was good,’ said Spuller, 
overcome with grief. ‘He was the best of men,’ he 
added. ‘It was not generally known that what he 
really cared for was science and philosophy. When 
Robin became a member of the Senate, the nomina- 
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tion gave him as much pleasure as the elections of 
‘°76, and he said, “ Well now, Robin, then this is a 
beginning. We shall one day be the masters of the 
Academy of Medicine, and then,” he added in the 
triumphant and bantering voice he was wont to 
adopt, “we will take them on pretty far.”’ 

“Then ensued a discussion on-his skull} which is 
said to have weighed certainly less than that of 
Morny. Everybody, feeling humiliated by the fact, 
maintained that weight has nothing to say in the 
matter, and that everything turns on the beauty of 
the convolutions, and that Gambetta’s convolutions 
were as beautiful as possible, and closely packed in 
his capacious cranium. 

“February 20.—To-night Zola spoke of death, 
the idea of which seems to have haunted him since 
his mother died. He admitted that her death has 
shaken his convictions with regard to annihilation, 
because it is so terrible to believe in an eternal 
separation. He added that he contemplates intro- 
ducing this haunting feeling of death, and perhaps 
an evolution of the philosophical ideas brought about 
by the decease of one who was dear to us, into a 
novel which shall have for its title Sorrow. 

“He is now seeking material for this, walking 
about the streets of Paris, without yet having found 
the plot; for he maintains that a plot is indispen- 
sable to him, as he is not a man of analysis. 

“April 21.—The English poet Wilde told me 
this evening that the only Englishman who had read 
Balzac up to the present time was Swinburne. . . .” 
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“ May 5.—Dinner with the poet Oscar Wilde. 

“This poet, remarkable for his wild stories, draws 
an amusing picture of a town in Texas, with its 
convict population, its addiction to the use of the 
pistol, its pleasure resorts, where you read on a 
placard, ‘Don’t shoot the pianist; he is doing his 
best.’ He describes the theatre in which the assizes 
are held, this building being the largest in the place, 

. . and where executions are carried on on the 
stage, after the play. . . . He declares that he has 
seen the hanged man clutching on to the upright 
pleces at the wings, and the audience firing at 
him. 

‘Tt would appear that in these districts the 
stage-managers are always on the look-out for real 
criminals to play the parts, and that when it 
is a question of acting Macbeth, they endeavour 
to come to terms with a woman who has just 
been discharged from prison after serving her 
time for a murder by poisoning. The play-bills 
are drawn up in somewhat the following style: 
The part will be played by Madame X., and then 
in parenthesis (who has undergone ten years’ hard 
labour). 

“May 24.—I received an invitation to dine 
with Daudet. When I entered his study I found 
Ebner, his secretary, sitting opposite to him, ad- 
dressing a letter at Daudet’s dictation. ‘Hither 
there or at the Café de Madrid, he added, ‘and 
you will see that those two letters are delivered 
to-night.’ 
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“There was a certain seriousness about Daudet’s 
words, which made me ask him if there was anything 
the matter. ‘Nothing at all,’ he answered; but 
when his son had followed Ebner out of the room, 
he said, ‘Yes, I am sending two seconds to Delpit 
apropos of an article of his on the Academy, .. . 
the same sort of thing over again—a continuation of 
the legend which was invented about me, namely, that 
I betray all my friends, that nobody can excel me © 
in the art of enveloping a treacherous sentiment in 
fine phrases; . . . the fact is, the word “Cartha- 
ginian” is getting on my nerves. I have sent 
two old friends to request that he will retract his 
words; . . . these friends can bear witness that I 
have not betrayed them.’ 

“At that point Madame Daudet came in, and we 
changed the subject. Daudet began to speak of the 
biographical article that he is now writing on Tour- 
euéniev for America. 

“<You know, he said to me, ‘it is true that 
he is quite out of his mind. Charcot told me that 
the last time he went to visit him in the country he 
confided to him that he was at that moment attacked 
by Assyrian soldiers; he even showed an inclination 
to throw a fragment from the walls of Nineveh at 
Bas legs: 7. 2. 

“ May 27.—When I left Daudet on Thursday he 
promised he would write the next day. I had, how- 
ever, received no news, and therefore concluded that 
the matter had been arranged with Delpit, when last 


night arrived the following letter :— 
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“My FRIEND Goncourt,—I am writing to you 
from the station. The swords are ready, and we 
are expecting a surgeon. We are starting for 
Le Vésinet.’ . 


“He begged me ‘in case of an accident’ to bear 
an enclosed little note to his wife, and ended with 
this tender phrase, ‘You are the person she loves 
most after her husband, her children, papa and 
mamma.’ 

‘““T was much moved by this letter, and could not 
sleep. I was awakened by this telegram, ‘ Just 
returned from Le Vésinet. Have given Delpit a 
sword-thrust.’ . . . 

“A charming detail this; Daudet’s eldest son 
heard his father tell me on Thursday that he had 
sent seconds to Delpit. 

“He had not allowed his mother to see his uneasi- 
ness; but on Saturday, when his father was late for 
dinner, and they were beginning the meal without 
him, he suddenly burst into tears, and when his 
mother laughed at him for crying like a foolish little 
boy, the tears continued to flow, though he said 
nothing of what he feared might be taking place 
at that moment. 

“ September 7.—To-day the religious ceremony 
over Tourguéniev’s body had attracted from all parts 
of Paris a strange population rejoicing in gigantic 
stature, squat features, and long beards; in short, 
a Little Russia, which no one suspected of living 
in the capital. There were Russian, German, and 
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English ladies, pious and faithful readers, come to 
pay their respectful homage to the great delicate 
novelist. 

“A child whom you never see reading is destined 
for a career of movement and action. He will pro- 
bably be a soldier. 

“ September 11.—To-day the conversation turned 
on the Princess’s beauty as a girl. ‘Yes,’ she said 
simply, ‘I had a peculiar and most extraordinary 
complexion. | remember in Switzerland, when I 
was fourteen, they put a Bengal rose-leaf on my 
cheek, and were unable to distinguish between the 
two.’ 

“ November 20.—To-night, dining at Brébant’s, 
we were discussing at my corner of the table 
whether some animals were not destined to live for 
ever, and whether, if an accident did not kill them 
they would, in truth, ever die; for were there not 
animals in hidden places at the bottom of the sea as 
old as the world? Such was the question raised by 
Pouchet and Robin. ‘They maintained that there 
do exist certain creatures, serpents, tortoises, and 
lobsters, of which the tissues show no sign of wear- 
ing out, of degeneration, or, indeed, of old age at 
all, although these signs are so marked in the 
tissues of human beings and of animals of a supe- 
rior order. 

‘i And we talked of the serpent of Regulus, quoted 
by L 

- “eae 26.—I lunched with Daudet and his 
wife at the Café de Paris, and from there we went 
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on to the Vaudeville, to witness the rehearsal of 
Les Rois en Exil, which was to begin at twelve. 

“The house was dark, and on the stage there 
passed to and fro shadows with their hats on. At 
first the gestures were rough, and there seemed to 
be a general feeling of bad temper, which is the 
natural accompaniment of a rehearsal, at least at 
the beginning. This calmed down, and then they 
all began to warm up. 

‘“Dieudonné came to speak for a moment with 
Madame Daudet; he seemed to me a chatty, good- 
natured fellow. 

‘‘Then appeared the little actress who is playing 
the role of the King; she protested prettily against 
cutting down the heels of her pumps, although they 
make her look too tall. 

‘For people who accept the materiality of the 
theatre, the act of pulling the crown to pieces, in 
order to take it to the pawnshop, will be a moving 
thing—ain short, the ‘ hit’ of the piece. I believe the 
play will be a great success. It appears to me that 
we have here some very real scenes of modern 
drama; only they are occasionally marred by the 
use of obsolete literary terms. I succeeded in 
making one change—suggesting that, instead of the 
Queen saying ‘Put back this corpse,’ meaning the 
crown with the false diamonds, she should say, 
‘Put that back.’ The word corpse would appear sub- 
lime only to those who ignore that in a dramatic 
situation the expressions used should always be of 
the simplest—and who are not aware that passion 
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always uses the most simple expressions, and never, 
never, I maintain, speaks in figurative language. 

‘“ December 1.—First performance of Les Rois en 
Eel. 

“The audience was ill-tempered, and inclined to 
turn the play into ridicule. Here and there you 
caught a glimpse of the face of some young attaché 
belonging to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, whose 
expression betokened foppish irony; or that of a 
Conservative journalist affecting a sadness got up for 
the occasion, at the violence done to his monarchical 
convictions. 

“The police had warned Deslandes that a dis- 
turbance was to be expected. 

“A burst of laughter greeted the unsetting of 
the crown jewels, an operation performed by Berton 
with the aid of a set of implements; the whole pro- 
ceeding being so lengthy that it savoured of parody. 
In the novel this took place with the help of a 
pair of scissors which happened to be handy. After 
the play was over, some distinct hisses, mingling 
with the general applause, were heard proceeding 
from one of the boxes. 

‘We went to supper at Voisin’s. Madame Daudet 
took my arm; she was in a state of great emotion. 
I told them both what I believe to be true, namely, 
that the matter has nothing to do with politics at 
all, but that it is just a question of ‘chic’ at the 
clubs, to come and ‘damn’ the piece—that we must 
make up our minds for five or six stormy perform- 
ances, after which the play will make its way. 
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“Zola, for his part, proclaimed that in writing 
plays one must be absolutely callous. He does not 
believe that his own piece will have any success. .. . 

‘Everybody quaffed champagne, Daudet with the 
rest of them, and soon his excitement began to 
show itself in his boyish delight at the thought of 
having been able to declaim to a Paris audience 
his tirade on the old royal families, and to have 
shown a Bourbon running after an omnibus—a detail 
suggested to him by Décazes. 

“ December 5.—Cladel was talking to-day of 
Gambetta and Massabie; a curious creature, this 
devoted old aunt, who, though she possessed an 
income of 1200 francs, had constituted herself the 
domestic slave of her nephew, and would have no 
help in her work, in which she showed a jealous 
adoration. One day Massabie arrived at Cladel’s 
house in tears. Some of Gambetta’s friends had 
considered it infra dig., and plebeian, for a Dictator 
to have an aunt who would do his marketing; and 
the poor old thing was sent back to her native place, 
where she died some months afterwards, having lost 
her wits—tearing and pulling to pieces everything 
that came into her old hands. 

‘* At a dinner at Girardin’s house, Gladstone was 
understood to say that the Conservative party in 
France surpassed in folly any other Conservative 
party in the world. 

‘« December 31.—The real home of my mind dur- 
ing the latter part of this year has been Daudet’s 
dining-room and his little study. In the husband 
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I always find a quick and sympathetic understanding 
of my thoughts; in the wife, a warm esteem for 
the old writer; in both, a steady, continuous friend- 
ship which knows no variation in its affection. 


“January 1, 1884.—To-day, the 1st of January 
1884, the de Béhaines being in Rome, I found that I 
was doomed to dine téte-d-téte with myself, and just 
as I had made up my mind, somewhat sadly, to go to 
a restaurant, in order that I might be less lonely, the 
Daudets arrived, and, taking pity on me, carried 
me off to their grandparents. There I found quite 
a collection of pretty little girls, old servants in 
Touraine caps, and the odour of a pot-au-few mingled 
with the faint smell of eastern pastilles ; an interior 
both bourgeois and literary. . . 

“ January 16.—Zola came to see me. He is per- 
plexed about the novel he has in hand—Les Paysans 
(La Terre). He would like to spend a month in a 
Beauce farm, with a note of introduction from some 
rich landowner to a farmer. It should announce 
the arrival of a sick woman requiring country air 
with her husband. ‘You see the whole thing,’ said 
he ; ‘two beds in a white-washed room, that is all we 
require—and of course we should take our meals at 
the farmer’s table; otherwise I should learn nothing.’ 

“ February 10.—The author of that chef-d’euvre, 
Le Mariage de Loti, M. Viaud, is a little thin man, 
with deep-set eyes, sensuous nose, and die-away voice 
like that of an invalid. 

“He is very taciturn and horribly timid: you have 
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literally to drag words out of him. He described, 
quite as an everyday thing, how, a sailor falling into 
the sea in stormy weather, the chaplain pronounced 
absolution from the bridge on the unfortunate wretch 
thus left to perish. When Daudet asked Viaud if 
he belonged to a naval family, he answered in the 
simplest manner possible, ‘Yes; one of my uncles 
was eaten on the raft of the Medusa.’ . . 

“ February 11.—All the manuscripts which I wrote 
in collaboration with my brother have been burnt, 
excepting Madame Gervaisais, which I gave to 
Burtys ts: 

“ March 10.—It is curious that an old lterary 
man should feel foolish satisfaction in seeing himself 
in print—in a newspaper! This morning I came 
down two or three times before seven o'clock to find 
out whether the Gil Blas was in my letter-box, and 
whether the chapter of Chérie was really there. 

“Then I wandered round Paris, looking out for 
the placards bearing my name; and my faith in my- 
self leading me to anticipate at least a quarter of the 
receipts of my novel, I ended up the day at Bing’s, 
where, besides a Ritzoto box for 500 francs, I bought 
for 2000 a chef-d@euvre of Korin’s, an inkstand of 
gold lacquer work on which are scattered, on the top 
and bottom, chrysanthemums with gold flowers and 
mother-of-pearl leaves—an article of barbaric but 
singularly artistic taste... . 

‘March 17.—I dined at the Sichels’ to-night, 
and met Madame Gavarret, Saint-Victor’s sister, 
whom I had seen now and again a long time ago, 
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when she was still unmarried, and when we paid 
visits to the critic. She told us this detail about 
the great writer, illustrating the awkwardness he 
displayed in the use of his hands, and the childish 
habit of bursting into tears, which he never lost all 
his life. When he was twenty years of age, having 
one day failed in trying to light a fire in his room, 
he ended by rolling on the ground in tears. . . . 

“ March 20.—This evening at Daudet’s, little 
Hugues Le Roux told me this pleasing and comfort- 
ing little incident. An old man, who is very poor 
and short-sighted, comes every day in front of the 
window of the Guz Blas office, with an opera- 
glass, to read the last chapter of Chérie—Si non é 


? 


vero, € bene trovato. . . 


Chérie, the last novel published by M. Edmond 
de Goncourt, 1s an analytical study of the young 
French girl, as divined rather than studied by the 
author, and if we read rightly a letter addressed 
by him to Madame Daudet, partly inspired by a 
perusal of the then unpublished Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff. 

It is interesting to note that Chérie became Guy 
de Maupassant’s favourite novel, and that he was 
one of the first to review the book in the French 


press. 


“ April 18.—There were smiling faces at Char- 
pentier’s to-day. Of the 8000 copies forming the 
first edition of Chérie, 6000 are already gone. 
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“ April 19.—I should of course never have written 
my preface to Chérie if I had not had a brother. 
To-day my work is recognised, and my books sell : 
I fulfil the two conditions of success as it is gauged 
at this time: this is an undeniable fact. But I felt 
the need of protesting against the injustice dealt 
out to my brother till the day of his death. 

“What astonishes me in the anger that my 
preface has roused, is the lack of open-mindedness 
on the part of the critics, who are always inveigh- 
ing against the absence of artistic sense among the 
bourgeois.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A literary garret—A lesson to young authors—An anecdote of the 
battle of Inkermann—The first night of Sapho—The woman in 
the omnibus, a hint to dramatists—1886—The dramatic adapta- 
tion of Renée Mauperin—1887—Flaubert’s monument—Edmond 
de Goncourt’s letter to Guy de Maupassant—Princess Mathilde’s 
opinion of the Prince of Wales—A future novel of Alphonse 
Daudet—Germinie Lacerteux at the Odéon—L’Académie de Gon- 
court. 


Eariy in the new year of 1885, M. de Goncourt’s 
friends received the following invitation :— 


“The de Goncourt garret is about to hold a series 
of literary Sundays, and will feel honoured by your 
appearance next Sunday, February 1, 1885.” 


“ February 1.—To-day was the inauguration of 
my garret. About fifteen literary men turned up. 
Gayda, who had been kind enough to ask if he might 
send an account to the Figaro of the first gather- 
ing, arrived at five o'clock, admitting that he had 
been obliged to write the article beforehand. 

“‘Daudet made an original comparison. He said 
that Renan’s brain was like a cathedral no longer 
used for Divine service: containing wood, trusses 
of straw, miscellaneous things, but retaining its reli- 


gious architecture. 
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“ July 29.—I started off to-day to spend a fort- 
night with the Daudets at Champrosay. 

“At the top. of the house belonging to M. Allard 
(Daudet’s father-in-law) is Alphonse’s study, quite a 
small room with a tall-legged rush-chair placed in 
front of a table, where the short-sighted man can 
work at his ease. Daudet spoke to me of the happy 
evenings he had spent there with his wife, after 
days of work, and wild excursions in the forest of 
Senart. He dwelt lovingly on those quiet evenings 
of domestic happiness, spent beside the large fireplace 
of this little room, where his wife darned Léon’s 
stockings, whilst he invented fairy stories to amuse 
the child perched on his knee. Then when the boy 
was safely in bed, the sewing was put on one side, 
and the husband and wife sat down to the piano, 
which completely filled one corner of the room, and 
made music till the middle of the night. 

“ August 2.—Daudet admits that he is bored with 
working at Sapho just now. What he would really 
like to do, would be to dramatise Numa Roumestan, 
which he considers the best of his works. Daudet 
and I have got to the stage of intimacy in which 
we can remain side by side without speaking, happy 
in the thought of being together, but not feeling any 
necessity for giving expression to the thought, or 
for filling up the gap in the conversation. 

“ August _7.—After dinner we got on the subject 
of the great fundamental problems of life. It is 
astonishing how small you feel when you come 
to deal with these transcendental culs-de-sac, of 
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which we speak with no more knowledge than 
children. . . 

“How many young authors ought to take to 
heart the lesson given to Daudet at the beginning 
of his career. He had just recited a trifle in the 
way of verses to a drawing-room audience who 
covered him with applause. ‘An old man came 
up to him and _ said, ‘Young man, you will do 
something one of these days, but beware of drawing- 
rooms.’ . 

“ December 11.—General Schmitz told the follow- 
ing anecdote about the battle of Inkermann :— 

‘He was with Canrobert, Lord Raglan, and an 
English general whose name I have forgotten, but 
who spoke French very indifferently ; he called Can- 
robert’s attention to the distant movements of the 
Russian army. ‘Are you not of opinion, General, 
that this would be a propitious moment to pursue 
the Russians? . . . I believe that they could be 
destroyed.’ On hearing these words, Canrobert 
turned to Lord Raglan, saying, ‘Is this your opinion 
also, my lord?’ to which Lord Raglan replied, ‘ Per- 
haps, perhaps, but it is more prudent to wait till 
the morning.’ 

“In the night the Russian army effected a retreat 
and thus escaped extermination. Canrobert said 
very frankly, before the staff-major of both armies, 
‘There is only one man among us, gentlemen, who 
saw clearly what was to be done’. . . and he quoted 
the name of the English general.” 

“ December 18.—First night of Sapho. 
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“The audience was under a spell during the first 
three acts, broken only by the incident of the 
coachman ; all the words were understood and the 
points taken; even the smallest details were noted 
with exclamations, smiles, and applause; this was 
more apparent than in any play I had ever seen 
acted. Then came the great quarrel scene, on which 
we counted to make the success of the piece, but 
it was received coldly, and the effect of this was 
felt on into the fifth act. 

“This was a blow to those of Dadar friends 
who had expected to see the piece conclude with 
acclamations and triumph, whereas it was merely 
the end of a successful performance. . . . While the 
play was going on, Daudet refused to appear in 
the theatre. . . . I acted as telephone between him 
and his wife. . . . Daudet, seized inopportunely with 
pain during dinner . . . and having taken some chloral, 
—had shut himself up in Koning’s study . . . deaf 
to the sound of the applause. When he had smoked 
seven or eight cigarettes, the tobacco and chloral 
took effect, and he began to doze off a little. 
Then, awakened by the emotion of Belot and of 
the actors, disheartened by the cold reception of 
the fourth act, he almost believed the play to be 
a failure 

‘However, a few of us went up and managed to 
raise his spirits, and after a while Belot exclaimed, 
‘Yes, yes, we shall have fifty performances, and this 
will bring in money.’ 

‘Thereupon some forty of us went to supper at the 
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Rue Bellechasse, among others Koning and his wife. 
Hading is certainly a very seductive creature with 
her wealth of luxuriant hair, recalling the locks of 
the Venetian courtesans, and her extreme whiteness 
of skin. 

“December 20,—Daudet came into my garret, 
walking with difficulty. The conversation turned 
at once on Sapho. We discussed the great amount 
of tact needed before one can let truth filter on 
to the stage, and how delicately reality and fiction 
must be mixed, before it is palatable to the taste 
of a theatrical audience. ‘ By-the-bye,’ said Daudet, 
‘there is a story of a woman in an omnibus that I 
think would not come in amiss when speaking of 
the theatre. A woman in black gets into an omni- 
bus; her mourning and her bearing and her whole 
appearance force her neighbours to inquire into the 
history of her misfortunes. These she relates, and 
all the occupants of the omnibus are moved; as for 
the conductor, he never ceases blowing his nose, in 
order to hide his tears. She tells of the death of a 
first and second child, but at the death of the third 
the interest of the omnibus begins to slacken, 
and when she reaches the death of the fourth, who 
had been devoured by a crocodile on the banks of 
the Nile, and must consequently have suffered the 
most, everybody bursts out laughing. Whenever an 
author writes a play, he should always keep in 
mind the story of the woman in the omnibus.’” 

A year later, in 1886, M. Henry Céard made 
a dramatic adaptation of Renée Mawperin, which 
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was produced at the Odéon, on the 18th of November, 
with Mademoiselle Cerny in the title-réle. 

M. de Goncourt has been destined to meet with 
only one popular success as a dramatist. Though the 
prenuére of Renée Mauperin was brilliant, the play 
was badly noticed by the critics. 

“The first night of Renée Mauperin, I sat in Porel’s 
box with the Daudets. At first the house was cold, 
but this wore off as soon as the scene with Cerny | 
and Dumeny began. The wit of the piece seemed to 
afford much amusement, and was evidently greatly 
appreciated. There was great applause and frequent 
calls: everything led one to hope for a big success. 

“The Daudets are the godfather and godmother 
of the piece, and the supper was at their house. There 
were four tables laid out in the dining-room, and one 
in the ante-room for the young folk. Porel and I 
exchanged tender and affectionate congratulations. 
I feel so happy at having brought him a success; and 
he said in his graceful way, ‘You are now quite 
at home in the Odéon.’ 

“The supper was gay, because of the success and 
the hope of a hundred performances in store. 

‘* November 19, 1886.—To-day the Press notices 
were execrable: novel writers are apparently not tole- 
rated on the stage. Alas! I fear this is poor Renée’s 
death-blow. To-night I found Porel in his study, 
quite alone, seated in his chair, his arms hanging 
listlessly at his sides. He greeted me with these 
words: ‘Well, the press has surpassed itself: the 
Petit Journal and the Gil Blas! It is infamous. 
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They take good care not to mention the success of 
yesterday. It’s all up with the advance booking.’ 

“T went to wait for him in his box, but he did 
not come, though he had promised to do so 

“It was interesting to watch the house. The 
audience neither dared to laugh nor applaud in the 
ent’ actes; there was neither talking nor moving; 
indeed, there was scarcely a whisper. The people 
seemed in disgrace, and feared to display any sign 
of life whatever. 

“ November 20.—To-day is my féte-day. I went 
to the Odéon with the Daudets. The house was 
almost empty. Daudet fetched Porel. He was 
charming, quite affectionate in his manner, and 
alluded to his intentions of reviving Henriette 
Maréchal in the course of the year. One can 
scarcely expect him to go on with a play which pro- 
duced only 700 franes yesterday, 1000 franes to-day, 
and for which there is no advance booking. 

“« December 11.—Literature ought to be looked 
upon as a vocation which provides neither board nor 
lodging, and where the remuneration is on a very 
sliding scale. It is only when you consider it thus, 
and when you enter the career impelled by a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, of martyrdom, and of love of the 
beautiful, that you can hope to have any talent. 

“But to-day, when it is no longer a starving pro- 
fession, when your parents no longer curse you for 
becoming a man of letters... there is no longer 
any real vocation . . . and it is possible that writers 


will end by losing all talent. 
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“ January 3, 1887.—On the 1st of January there 
appeared in the Gul Blas an article by Santillane 
on the subject of the request I had made to Porel for 
a benefit performance, given in order to complete 
the sum necessary for Flaubert’s monument. The 
article reproached me for the beggarliness of the 
thing, and seemed to inpute it to me as a crime that 
I had not provided from my own pocket the sum 
needed. ‘To-day my surprise was very great to find 
that de Maupassant (who, only a month ago, sent me 
a most charming letter about the first night of Renée 
Mauperin) had added the authority of his name in 
support of Santillane’s article. I at once sent in 
my resignation to the committee in the following 
letter, — 


““¢My pEAR DE Maupassant,—Your letter in the 
Gil Blas of this morning, giving the authority of 
your name to Santillane’s article, leaves me no other 
course but to send you in at once my resignation as 
president and member of the committee formed for 
the creation of a monument in Flaubert’s honour. 
You are fully aware of my distaste for such com- 
mittees, and you must remember that it was only at 
your urgent request that I accepted the presidency, 
which has since given me endless trouble, and which 
puts me out of harmony with my own convictions, 
and belies the opinions I had expressed at the time 
of a similar suggestion for Balzac, on the mania for 
erecting statues. Now, the following is the true 
account of my request for the benefit performance. 
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“¢On the 1oth of September last year, I received 
a report stating that the subscriptions raised towards 
the erection of a monument to the memory of 
Flaubert had reached the sum of 9652 frances, in- 
cluding the 1000 francs voted by the General 
Council, and that it was hoped that the 2000 francs 
still needed would easily be obtained, either by a 
benefit performance in a Paris theatre, or in some 
other manner; and they begged me to hasten, as far 
as lay in my power, the furtherance of the monument. 
Not being sufficiently rich to make up myself the 
sum, and not having received any suggestion as 
to a few friends completing the 2000 franes ; feeling 
repelled by the idea of re-opening a subscription 
list which had amounted only to 9000 frances in 
several years, | acceded to the wish of the General 
Council, and last month asked for a benefit at the 
Théatre Francais. No objection was raised to this 
request, either by the family or any member ‘of the 
committee ; but the Director of the Thédtre Francais 
replied by a refusal, based on the statutes of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and then, during the course of 
a dinner at Daudet’s house, I proposed to him to 
make up the amount by subscribing, four of us 
(Daudet, Zola, you, and I), each five hundred francs, 
a proposal which was reported next day in the 
Temps by one of the staff who was dining with us. 
The proposal was about to be carried out definitely, 
and I was going to ask you and Zola for the sum 
of five hundred francs, when at another dinner at 
Daudet’s house, where Porel was also a guest, the 
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conversation turned on the proposed benefit at the 
ThéAtre Francais, which had come to nothing. On 
hearing of my regret, Porel immediately offered his 
theatre, and the three of us thought out the perform- 
ance lately announced in the papers; and all this, 
I think, ought to be taken as it was meant, as an 
expression of friendship and affection. To my mind, 
to offer the proceeds of this performance was not 
more wounding to the memory of Flaubert than a 
public subseription would have been. 

«Now, as this performance is not to take place, I 
offer to the committee the sum of five hundred franes, 
which I had intended as my subscription towards 
Flaubert’s monument. I only regret, my dear de 
Maupassant, that you did not write straight to me, 
for I should have been delighted to be freed from all 
responsibility in this matter, the more so that I have 
been the instrument for carrying out the wishes of 
others, and that these have not always been identical 
with my own. : 

““* Accept, nevertheless, my dear de Maupassant, 
the assurance of my affectionate regard.’ ” 


“ January 24.—To-day, at the rehearsal of Numa 
Roumestan, | was struck with one thing, namely, 
that the mind of the majority of actors and actresses 
does not seem to be at all absorbed by the play 
they are acting. They seem to work at it like 
government clerks at their desk—nothing more than 
this; and once they get outside the theatre, they 
behave as if they were schoolboys let out of class, 
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—and leave their parts and the memory of their 
parts with the porter as they pass out. Was it ever 
thus ? 

“January 30.—Zola was talking to-day of the 
power of the Migaro with a sort of religious awe, 
when somebody interrupted his discourse by saying, 
‘You know Scholl says he fears nothing in the 
world but the law and the Figaro.’ 

“ February 2.—I received a visit from de Maupas- 
sant. He has decided me to withdraw my resigna- 
tion as member of the Flaubert committee. I do 
this from personal cowardice, and a disinclination to 
occupy the public with the matter. However, it is 
rather hard to have approved of an article without 
having read it, as Maupassant admits to have done. 

“« July 21.—To-night we were seventeen people at 
emner. 2 

“Daudet told us that once when he was twelve 
vears old, he had run away from home, I think 
on his first love escapade. He returned somewhat 
frightened, and prepared for a terrible scolding. His 
mother opened the door, and Daudet, yielding to 
a sudden impulse, said to her: ‘The Pope is dead.’ 
The announcement of such news to a good Catholic 
family threw young Daudet’s affair in the shade. The 
next day he announced that the Pope, who had 
been supposed to be dead, was better, and, thanks 
to this fertile power of invention, he escaped the 
scolding and punishment. 

“ September 9.—To-day the Princess was speaking 
of her admiration for Versailles . . . saying that she 
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would like to have a house built in the style of Louis 
the Fourteenth, wherein everything should be in 
imitation of that period; then, suddenly interrupting 
herself, she said, ‘ In fact, whenever I am in Versailles, 
I speak low, as if in a church ;’ and she added, after 
a moment’s silence, ‘ Whatever you may say, the 
whole history of France lies in Versailles.’ . . . 

“ October 1.—Yesterday we spoke of the law of 
divorce, which is the destroyer of Catholic marriage, 
and is destined to metamorphose the whole of our 
old society. Daudet compared its effect to that of 
a hole made under the water-line in the side of a 
sinking vessel. , .°, 

‘“Drumont has become quite original. Nature 
for him is now a mere accessory to duelling. When 
he took his house at Soisy, he exclaimed, ‘This is 
just the garden in which to fight with pistols.’ And 
the sight of Daudet’s alley in the park elicited from 
him the remark, ‘What a splendid alley for a 
sword duel.’ 

‘October 24.—I sent the Princess a copy of the 
second volume of my Journal des Goncourts, pub- 
lished a day or two ago. 

“ October 25.—How truly extraordinary. I have 
never had such Press notices ... even Delpit al- 
luded to my brother and myself as great writers ! 


“ January 4, 1888.—I have every reason to be- 
lieve that the Journal des Goncourts will produce 
children. Jollivet told me that one of his friends 
was imitating my example, and murmuring: ‘ Yes, 
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a description of a scene, the jotting down of an 
anecdote . . . the expression of a thought . . . make 
an amusing result.’ He added, ‘I, myself, am 
tempted to begin a diary.’ .. . 

“March 4.—I dined with Zola at the Charpen- 
tiers. Having followed the prescription of not 
drinking at his meals and of eating no bread, Zola 
has lost twenty-eight pounds in three months. 

“ March 7.—The Princess was speaking to-night of 
the Prince of Wales, with whom she had been lately 
dining. ‘He is open, and says out what he thinks ; 
he is not like other princes, who always seem to 
have something to hide.’ 

“May 16.—I said to myself this morning, ‘If I 
make 100,000 franes out of Germinie Lacerteux, I 
shall buy the house opposite, and I shall put up the 
following notice: ‘To be let to people without chil- 
dren, and playing no musical instrument.” The only 
animals my tenants will be authorised to keep will 
be gold-fish !’ 

“ July 3.—Daudet was talking this evening of 
his new novel, La petite Parovsse, of which the 
embryon is germinating in his brain. | 

“He did not enjoy writing L’/mmortel, because 
it did not completely satisfy him. He saw only one 
quality in it—experience of life. He now wishes to 
write a book into which he can put something of his 
better self—something kind, merciful: his pity for 
the miserable, the disinherited, the hardened sinners 
of the world. His book will be the story of a 


husband who forgives his wife; . . . and then he 
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launched into a treatise on the folly of killing what 
one loves. ‘ Yes,’ he continued, ‘this will be a work 
of gentleness and pity.’ . 

“September 7.—The present success of the Russian 
novel is due in great part to the annoyance felt by 
some of our critics for the growing popularity of 
the French naturalistic novel. . . . Neither Tolstoi 
nor Dostoiewski have invented modern Russian lite- 
rature, for they owe not a little to us and to Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

“ September 15.—This evening Daudet was saying 
that there is no book concerning which his judgment 
does not alter if he reads it again ten years after his 
having perused it for the first time. He joked his 
wife on her literary immutability, for she remains quite 
faithful to Leconte de Lisle, to the de Goncourts, &e. 

“October 25.—Daudet told me to-day that the 
first large sum earned by him was after the publi- 
cation of Hroment Jeune et Riseler Ainé. Coming 
back from Charpentier giddy with the thought of 
his success, and with one of his coat pockets full of 
bank-notes and gold, he emptied it all out on the 
floor before his wife, and began dancing round and 
round the room. 

“ November 14.—My play Germine Lacerteux 
was read to-day at the Odéon. . . . Porel read the 
piece admirably, and produced a great effect. Du- 
meny, who, before he had heard it read, let me see 
that he was somewhat afraid of his part, is now 
delighted with it. As for Réjane, she seems quite 
delighted and full of plucky curiosity. 
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“ November 30.—Rehearsal at the Odéon. . . 
Réjane is admirable, dramatic, simple, and natural. 

“ December 4.—The play is already being at- 
tacked, and the papers give a touching picture of 
what the actresses must suffer in interpreting 
Germime. : 

‘“ December 15. — Loti, who leaves to-morrow 
morning, asked me to let him assist at the dress 
rehearsal. 

“ December 19.—It seems that there was never 
such an audience on a first night at the Odéon. 
The play began. At the second tableau, a few 
hisses. ‘I smell the powder, cried Porel, in the 
tone of one who loves a fight. Daudet went 
out, hoping to calm his son, whose anger he saw 
rising, and soon came back with Léon, both look- 
ing so troubled that I felt touched to the bottom 
of my heart. 

“The struggle between the two sides of the house 
continued . . . at last Réjane was listened to silently. 
To her I owe the fact that we saw the last act of 
the play. 

“ December 21.—A kindly visit from Réjane, 
who is sorry that I did not come to the perform- 
ance yesterday, when it seems everything went 
off well.” 


Germinie Lacerteux was greatly indebted to the 
marvellous acting of Madame Réjane, and the play 
became one of the Odéon successes of the last de- 
cade, The play ran for over one hundred nights, 
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-and it is pleasant to take leave of the last volume 
of the diary with the pages in which the author of 
Germinie is able to put his triumph on record. 

Although Edmond de Goncourt has not pub- 
lished any novel since Chérie, he has not given 
up his literary, historical, and artistic work. Last 
year he brought out an admirable study of the 
life and work of Owuta-Maio, whilst more lately 
he has edited, under the title L’Italie d Hier, 
the notes taken by himself and his brother during 
their first journey in Italy. 

Even an abridged account of the life and work 
of the de Goncourts would be incomplete without 
some reference to their much-discussed Académie, the 
more so that the surviving brother undoubtedly 
attaches great importance to a scheme which, when 
realised, will form the coping-stone to the joint-life 
of himself and Jules his brother. 

It is now forty years ago since Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt first planned the creation of a 
special fund to aid struggling literary geniuses. 
Their small private fortune, the products of their 
copyrights, and the posthumous sale of their valu- 
able collections, were destined by them to endow 
ten writers with a small annual independence of 
6000 francs apiece. The first selection was made 
by the brothers, and at each lapse by death the 
survivors were to fill up the blank. The word 
“academy” in no sense represents the idea of the 
founders, which was simply a plan by which leisure 
and, what is more important, ease of mind, could 
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be secured to a certain number of literary men; 
politicians and wealthy writers being rigorously 
excluded. 

By some accident the de Goncourts’ kindly scheme 
became known to the outside world about twelve 
years ago, and produced a considerable sensation. 
It was alleged with, we believe, considerable truth, 
that the nine recipients originally chosen had been 
Gautier, Flaubert, Veuillot, Vallds, Saint- Victor, 
Barbey D’Aurevilly, de Banville, Zola, and Alphonse 
Daudet. The choice of names showed that the 
brothers had the benefit of no particular school in 
view, for certain of the writers mentioned were far 
from representing the realistic movement. But of 
the original number several were already dead in 
1882, and among the survivors, Vallés expressed 
himself bitterly aggrieved by his name having been 
mentioned in such a connection, and made a furious 
attack on the scheme in the Réveil of the 3rd July 
1882, declaring that he would much prefer to belong 
to the antiquated and classic Forty. 

What modifications M. de Goncourt may have 
made in his brother's and his own scheme are 
unknown; but it is to be supposed that the same 
keenly critical and appreciative faculty which guided 
the brothers in their first selection will prove suf- 
ficient for the final choice of the survivor. Much will 
be left to the discretion of M. Alphonse Daudet, 
his literary executor, and there is no reason to doubt 
that many future generations of writers will have 
cause to bless Edmond and Jules de Goncourt’s 
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large-hearted and intelligent generosity, which is 
the more to be commended, inasmuch as neither of 
them ever suffered personally from the privations 
which they were so anxious to spare their literary 
descendants. 


THE END 
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forthcoming Works. 


REMBRANDT: 


SEVENTEEN OF HIS MASTERPIECES 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF HIS PICTURES IN THE 
CASSEL GALLERY. 
Reproduced in Photogravure by the Berlin Photographic Company. 
WITH an Essay 


By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


In large portfolio 273 inches x 20 inches. 


The Collection of Rembrandts in the Cassel Gallery enjoys the distinction 
of consisting of & group of unsurpassed masterpieces, and of the twenty-one 
Pictures now in the Museum, seventeen have been selected for reproduction ; 


these will be printed on the finest Japanese paper. 

The first twenty-five impressions of each plate are numbered and signed, 
and of these only fourteen are for sale in England at the net price of Twenty 
Guineas the set. The price of the impressions after the first twenty-five is 
Twelve Guineas et, per set. 


REMBRANDT: 
HIS LIFE, HIS WORK, AND HIS TIME. 


BY 


EMILE MICHEL, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


TRANSLATED BY 


FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
EDITED AND PREFACED BY 


FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


A re-issue in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. net, per Part. 


** A few copies of the First EpITION are still on sale, price £2 25. 
net; also of the EDITION DE LUXE (printed on Japanese vellum 
with India proof duplicates of the photogravures), price £12 125. 
net. 

The TIMES.—‘ This very sumptuous and beautiful book has 
long been expected by all students of Rembrandt, for M. Emile 
Michel, the chief French authority on the Dutch School of Paint- 
ing, has been known to be engaged upon it for many years... . 
Merely to look through the reproductions in M. Michel’s book is 
enough to explain the passionate eagerness with which modern 
collectors carry on their search after Rembrandt’s drawings, and 


the great prices which are paid for them.” 
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MASTERPIECES OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


By ADOLF FURTWANGLER. 
Authorised Translation. Edited by E. SELLERs. 
In One Volume, 4to. 

With about 20 full-page and 150 text Illustrations. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE ACCADEMIA DELLE 
BELLE ARTI AT VENICE. 


With Biographical Notices of the Painters and Reproduotions 
of some of their Works. 


EDITED BY E. M. KEARY. 


In One Volume, crown 8vo. 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEO DEL PRADO 
AT MADRID. 


EDITED BY E. LAWSON. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


SONGS ON STONE. 


By J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 
A Series of lithographic drawings in colour by Mr. WHISTLER, will 
appear from time to time in parts, under the above title. 
Each containing Four Plates. 
The first issue of 200 copies will be sold at Two Guineas net, per part, 
by Subscription for the Series only. 


There will also be issued 50 copies on Japanese paper, signed by the 
< = LO CaS 4, 
artist, each Hive Guineas net. 


LIFES OF HEINRICH HEINE: 


By RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 


With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo (uniform with the translation of Heine’s Works). 
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LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
EDITED By ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


In Two Volumes, demy 8yvo. 


EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT. 


Letters and Leaves from their Journals. 
Selected and Edited. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Portraits. 


SOUVENIRS 


OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp. 
With many Illustrations from drawings by the Author. 
In One Volume, demy 8vo. 


NAPOLEON AND THE FAIR SEX. 
(NAPOLEON ET LES FEMMES). 
From the French of FR&DERIC MASSON, 
In One Volume, demy 8vo. With Ten Portraits. 


THESSEORY, OF -A THRONE. 


CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA, 


irom the French of K. WALIzEWSKI, Author of ‘‘ The Romance 
of an Empress.” 
In Two Volumes, demy 8yo, 


SAY eave M ORITES. 
By ELLEN TERRY. 
In One Volume, 4to. Lllustrated. 
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CORRECTED IMPRESSIONS. 


By GreorceE Saintsspury. In One Volume. Crown 8vo. 


ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. 


By AnaToLe Leroy-Bzautiev. Translated from the French. With an Intro- 
duction by JosErpH JAcoss. In One Volume. 8vo. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND OBSERVANCES: 
THEIR ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICATION. 


By Leorotp WacGner. In One Volume. Crown 8vo. 


DEGENERATION. 


An Examination of the Laws and Results of 19th Century Civilisation. By 
Max Norpav. Translated fromthe German. Demy 8vo. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A Study of His Life and Work. By Arruur Waucu, B.A. Oxon. With 
Twenty Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for this Work, 
Five Portraits, and Facsimile of Tennyson’s MS. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, or uncut, 6s. 


Books for Christmas. 


A BATTLE AND A BOY. 


By BrancuEe Wititis Howarp. With Forty Illustrations by A. MacNrett- 
BARBOUR, Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, 


By Emire Zora. With Twenty-one Illustrations, and Five exquisitely printed 
Coloured Plates, from original drawings by E. Cournorn. In One 
Volume. 4to. 


LITTLE JOHANNES. 


By F. Van Erpen. Translated from the Dutch by Crara Betz, With an 
Introduction by ANDREW Lancs. In One Volume. i6mo. Also a 
limited Edition on Large Paper. 
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Horthcoming WAlorks—continued. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 


POEMS. By Epmunp Gossr. Author of “Gossip in a Library,” &c. In 
One Volume. Crown 8yvo, buckram, 


A CENTURY OF GERMAN LYRICS. 


Translated from the German by K.F. Kroexer. In One Volume, fcap. 8vo, 
38. 6d. 


THE PLAYS OF GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
HANNELE: A DREAM-POEM. Translated by Witttam ARCHER. 


Small 4to, with Portrait and Illustrations, 5s. 


To be followed by 
LONELY FOLK and THE WEAVERS. 


THE PLAYS OF F. C. BURNAND. 


Uniform with Mr. Pivrro’s Plays. 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


With Introductory Notes by Matcoim C, SALAMAN. 


VOL. X,. THE WEAKER SEX, 


VOL. XI. LORDS AND COMMONS. 
and 
VOL. XII. THE SQUIRE. 


Completing the First Series. 
lso 
‘THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY. 


By ARTHUR W. PINERO. 


THEREIN SD STEP: 


A PLAY. By Wiritam HEINEMANN. 
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Forthcoming GiAorks—continued. 
Fiction. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 
IN HASTE AND AT LEISURE. 
By Mrs, Lynn Linton, Author of ‘‘ Joshua Davidson,” &c. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
HER OWN FOLK. 


(EN FAMILLE.) 


By Hecror Matot, Author of “No Relations.” Translated by Lady Mary 
Loyp. Crown 8vo, cloth. tres. 


A DRAMA IN DUTCH. 
By Z. Z. Crown 8vo, cloth. r2s. 


A VICTIM OF GOOD LUCK. 
By W. E. Norris, Author o ‘‘ Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 12s. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 
THE EBB-TIDE. 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON and Lioyp OsBpourNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MANXMAN. 
By Hatt Caine, Author of ‘The Bondman,” ‘‘ Scapegoat,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


cloth. 6s. 
ELDER CONKLIN. 


And other Stories. By FRANK Harris. In One Volume. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By F. A. Sreer, Author cf ‘f From the Five Rivers,” &c. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


BENEFITS FORGOT. 


By Wotcort BALEsTIER.» A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


A PASTORAL PLAYED OUT. 


By M. L. PENDERED. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


AT THE GATE OF SAMARIA. 
By W. J. Locxe. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s, 


A DAUGHTER OF THIS WORLD, 


By F, BATTERSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


EPISODES. 


By G. Street, Author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Boy.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 
38. 6a. 


THE SURRENDER OF MARGARET BELLARMINE. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘*The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown 
8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. 


CHIM ZARA, 
By F. MasBeL Rosinson, Author of ‘ Mr, Butler’s Ward,” &c. 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Edited by Epmunp Gosss. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 


With Introductory Essay and a Bibliography by Epmunp Gossg, 
and a Portrait of the Author. 


To be followed by 
ARNE, THE BRIDAL MARCH. 
A HAPPY BOY. MAGNHILD. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. CAPTAIN MANSANA. 


AND OTHER SHORT STORIES AND NOVELETTES. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 


Translated by ConsTaNcE GARNETT. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. net, each volume. 
Mole RODIN: 


With a Portrait of the Author and an Introduction by STEPNIAK, 


To be followed by 
Vol. Il. A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK,. 
> LL ON RHE EVE, 
» IV. FATHERS AND CHILDREN. 
» We SMOKE. 
» VI., VII. VIRGIN SOIL. (Two Volumes.) 


The Pioneer Series, 
z2mo, cloth, 3s. net; or, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net. 


JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER. By Anniz fE. Hotps- 


WORTH. 

GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUSBAND. By Cc E 
RAIMOND,. 

THE WINGS OF ICARUS. By Laurence ALMA 
TADEMA, 


THE GREEN CARNATION. 


AN ALTAR OF EARTH. By Tuymot Monk. 
Other Volumes to follow. 
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‘Recent Publications. 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. By the Author of ‘‘ An English- 


man in Paris.” In One Volume, demy 8vo. Price r4s. 


Contemporary France, with the never-failing interest of the period since 1855, 
is mirrored in the pages of this book with the intimate and at the same time 
universal knowledge only possible to a man of the world, whose acquaintance 
with human nature is aided by his skill in noting the salient features both of 
circumstances and of men. 


The anecdotes related are not mere tales of small importance, but are 


indicative of a keen literary appreciativeness of their bearing on characters or 
movements. 


MEMOIRS. By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND (HANS BrEit- 
MANN). Second Edition. In One Volume, 8yo. With Portrait. Price 
7s. 6a. 


The Times.—From first to last a very entertaining book, full of good stories, 
strange adventures, curious experiences, and not inconsiderable achievements, 
instinct with the strong personality of the writer, and not unpleasantly tinged 
with the egotism that belongs toa strong personality.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. Catherine II. of 


Russia. By K. Watiszewskt. Translated from the French. Second 
Edition. In One Volume, 8vo. With Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Times.—“ This book is based on the confessions of the Empress her- 
self; it gives striking pictures of the condition of the contemporary Russia 
which she did so much to mould as well as to expand. ... Few stories in 
history are more romantic than that of Catherine II. of Russia, with its 


mysterious incidents and thrilling episodes ; few characters present more curious 
problems.” 


A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. Marie Antoinette and 


Count Fersen, By Paut Gautor. Translated from the French by 
Mrs. CasHeEL Hozy. In Two Volumes, 8vo. With Two Portraits. 
Price 245. 


The Times.— M. Gaulot’s work tells, with new and authentic details, the 
romantic story of Count Fersen’s devotion to Marie Antoinette, of his share in 


the celebrated Flight to Varennes and in many other well-known episodes of 
the unhappy Queen’s life,” 
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The Great Loducators. 


A Series of Volumes by Eminent Writers, presenting in their 
entirety “ A Biographical History of Education.” 


The Times.—‘‘ A Series of Monographs on ‘ The Great Educators’ should 
prove of service to all whe concern themselves with the history, theory, and 
practice of education.” 


The Speaker.—* There is a promising sound about the title of Mr. Heine- 
mann’s new series, ‘ The Great Educators.’ It should help to allay the hunger 
and thirst for knowledge and culture of the vast multitude of young men and 
maidens which our educational system turns out yearly, provided at least with 
an appetite for instruction,” 

Each subject will form a complete volume, crown 8vo, 55. 


Now ready. 
ARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals, By 
Tuomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 


The Times.—‘‘ A very readable sketch of a very interesting subject.” 


LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits. By 
Rev, THomas HuGueEs, S.J. 


Saturday Review.—‘ Full of valuable information. . . .. If a school- 
master would learn how the education of the young can be carried on so as to 
confer real dignity on those engaged in it, we recommend him to read Mr, 
Hughes’ book.” 


ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By 
Professor ANDREW F, West, Ph.D. 


FROEBEL, and Education by Self-Activity. By H. Court- 


HOPE Bowen, M.A. 


ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Uni- 
versities. By JuLes GasrieL Compayrs, Professor in the Faculty of 


Toulouse. 
In preparation. 


ROUSSEAU; and, Education according to Nature. By 
Paut H. Hanus. 


HORACE MANN, and Public Education in the United 
States. By Nicnuocas Murray Butter, Ph.D, 


THOMAS and MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their In- 
fluence on Education. By J. G. Fitcu, LL.D., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools. 


Volumes on Herbart, and Modern German Education; and Pestalozzi 
or, the Friend and Student of Children, to follow. 
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THE PROSE WORKS 


OF 


HabN RAC EE BN 


TRANSLATED BY 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A., F.R.LS. 


(HANS BREITMANN). 
In Eight Volumes. 


The Library Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, at 5s. per volume. Each volume of 
this edition is sold separately. The ‘Cabinet Edition, in special binding, 
boxed, price 42 10s. the set. The Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 
Numbered Copies, price 15s. per volume net, will only be supplied to 
subscribers for the Complete Work. 


I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, SCHNABELEWOPSKIT, 
THE RABBI OF BACHARACH, and SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S MAIDENS AND WOMEN. 


II., IJ. PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 1823-1828. In Two 


Volumes. 


IV. THE SALON, Letters on Art, Music, Popular Life, 


and Politics. 
V., VI. GERMANY. In Two Volumes. 
VII., VIII. FRENCH AFFAIRS. Letters from Paris 1832, 


and Lutetia, In ‘wo Vols, 


Times.—* We can recommend no better medium for making acquaintance 
at first hand with ‘the German Aristophanes’ than the works of Heinrich 
Heine, translated by Charles Godfrey Leland. Mr. Leland manages pretty 
successfully to preserve the easy grace of the original.” 


Saturday Review.—“Verily Heinrich Heine and not Jean Paul is der 
Einzige among Germans: and great is the venture of translating him which 
Mr. Leland has so boldly undertaken, and in which he has for the most part 
quitted himself so well.” 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ It is a brilliant performance, both for the quality of 
the translation of each page and the sustained effort of rendering so many of 
them. There is really hardly any need to learn German now to appreciate 
Heine’s prose. English literature of this country does not contain much prose 
more striking, more entertaining, and more thought provoking than these now 
placed before English readers,” 


Daily Telegraph.— “Mr, Leland has done his translation in able and scho- 


larly fashion,” 
To be followed by 


THE POETIC WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. 
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VILLIERS DE L’ISLE ADAM: His Life and Works. 
From the French of VicomrgE RoserT pu PoNTAVICE DE HEUuSSEY. 
By Lady Mary Loyp. With Portrait and Facsimile, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
tos. 6d, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE. By FRANCISQUE 
SarcEy. Translated by E. L. Carey, In One Volume, 8vo. With 
Portrait. sos. 6d. 


PRINCE BISMARCK. An _ Historical Biography. By 


CuHarRLEs Lowe, M.A, With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. Illus- 
trated by one hundred and twenty-two hitherto unpublished letters ad- 
dressed by him to different members of his family, Edited by his nephew, 
Baron Lupwig von EmbbeEN, and translated by CHarLtes GODFREY 
LeLanp. In One Volume, 8vo, with 4 Portraits, res. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
Together with a Letter to the Women of France on the “ Kreutze 
Sonata.” By C..A. Beurs. Translated from the Russian by C. E, 
TuRNER, English Lecturer in the University of St. Petersburg. In One 
Volume, 8vo. With Portrait. ros. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF HENRIK IBSEN. By HENRIK Ja&GER. 
Translated by CLARA BELL. With the Verse done into English from the 
Norwegian Original by Epmunb GossgE. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE WORKS OF HENRIK 
IBSEN. By Hjatmar HyjortH Boyesen, Author of ‘‘Goethe and 
Schiller,’ ‘‘ Essays on German Literature,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


7s. 6d, net, 


DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. Being Letters and other 
Records here first Published, with Communications from COLERIDGE, The 
WorpsworTus, HANNAH More, ProFessor WILSON, andothers, Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Narrative, by ALEXANDER H. Japp, LL,D., 
F.R.S.E. In two volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 3os. net. 


THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY. Edited with Introduction and Notes from the Author's 
Original MSS., by ALExaNDeER H. Japp, LL.D, F.R.S.E., &c, Crown 


8vo, cloth, 6s, each, 
I. SUSPIRIA DE PROFUNDIS. With other Essays, 


II. CONVERSATION AND COLERIDGE. With other 
Essays. 
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MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN. A Collection of some 
of the Master’s best known Dramas, condensed, revised, and slightly re- 
arranged for the benefit of the Earnest Student. By F. Anstey, Author 
of ‘Vice Versa,” ‘ Voces Populi,” &c. With Illustrations, reproduced 
by permission, from Punch, and a new Frontispiece, by Bernard Part- 
ridge. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FROM WISDOM COURT. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


and STEPHEN GRAHAM ‘TALLENTYRE. With 30 Illustrations by 
E. Coursorin. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CLUB. By I. Zancwit1, Author of 


“Children of the Ghetto,” &c. Illustrated by F. H. TownsEnp. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WOMAN—THROUGH A MAN’S EYEGLASS. By 
Matcoirm C. SALAMAN. With Illustrations by DupLEy Harpy. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES OF GOLF. Collected by WILLIAM KNIGHT and 
T. T. OripHant. With Rhymes on Golf by various hands ; also Shake- 
speare on Golf, &c. L£xlarged Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GIRLS AND WOMEN. By E. CHESTER. Pott 8vo, cloth, 


2s. 6d., or gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. Essays. By EDMUND Gossz, 


Crown 8yo, buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


*,* A Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 


GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. By EpmMuND Gossr, Author of 
“‘ Northern Studies,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
7s. 6d, 

* * A Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 


THE ROSE: A Treatise on the Cultivation, History, Family 
Characteristics, &c., of the Various Groups of Roses. With Accurate 
Description of the Varieties now Generally Grown. By H. B. Ext- 
WANGER. With an Introduction by GEorGE H. ELLWANGER. 12mo0, 
cloth, 5s. 


THE GARDEN’S STORY;; or, Pleasures and Trials of an 
Amateur Gardener. By G.H.ELiwancer. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. C. WoLLEy Dop. 12mo, cloth, with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES. As 
pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious ones of this 
earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily spurred on to indiscretions 
and unseemliness, while overcome by an undue sense of right. By 
J. M‘Nei_t_ WuisTLerR, A New Edition. Pott 4to, half-cloth, ros. 6@. 


THE JEW AT HOME. Impressions of a Summer and 


Autumn Spent with Him in Austria and Russia. By JoszpH PENNELL. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, cloth, 5s. 
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QUEEN JOANNA I. OF NAPLES, SICILY, AND 
JERUSALEM ; Countess of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piedmont. An 


Essay on her Times. By Sr. Crarr Bappecey. Imperial 8vo. With 
Numerous Illustrations. ~ 16s. 


CHARLES III. OF NAPLES AND URBAN VE also 
CECCO D’ASCOLI, Poet, Astrologer, Physican. Two Historical Essays. 
By St. Crair BappELEy. With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE NEW EXODUS. A Study of Israel in Russia. By 


Hlaroip Freperic. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARSIN THE SECRET SERVICE. 
The Recollections of a Spy. By Major Henri te Caron. With New 
Preface. 8vo, boards, price as. 6d., or cloth, 3s. 6d, 

*x" The Library Edition, with Portraits and Hacsimiles, 8vo, 145., is still 
on sale, 

THE GREAT WAR OF 189—. A Forecast. By Rear- 


Admiral Cotoms, Col. Maurice, R.A., Captain Maupr, ARCHIBALD 
Forses, CHarLes Lown, D. Caristie Murray, and F. ScupAMORE, 
In One Volume, large 8yo. With numerous Illustrations, ras. 6d. 


STUDIES OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest 


Renan, late of the French Academy. In One Volume, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ARBITRATOR’S MANUAL. Under the London 
Chamber of Arbitration. Being a Practical Treatise on the Power and 
Duties of an Arbitrator, with the Rules and Procedure of the Court of 
Arbitration, and the Forms. By Jos—epH Seymour SaLaman, Author of 
“Trade Marks,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE COMING TERROR. And other Essays and Letters, 


By Rosert BucHanan. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ARABIC AUTHORS: A Manual of Arabian History and 
Literature. By F. F, ARsutrHnot, M.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ Early Ideas,’ 
“ Persian Portraits,’’ &c. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Ricuarp T. Exy, Ph.D., Associate in Political Economy, Johns Hopkins 
University. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By Professor R. L. 


GARNER. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ioe HOURS OF RAPHAEL, IN ‘OUTLINE. 


Together with the Ceiling ofthe Hall where they were originally painted. 
By Mary E. Wituiams. Folio, cloth, £2 2s. net. 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 1890. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westininster, 
&c. &c. 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE WORD OF THE LORD UPON THE WATERS. 
Sermons read by His I:mperial Majesty the Emperor of Germany, while 
at Sea on his Voyages to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Composed by 
Dr. RicuTer, Army Chaplain, and Translated from the German by JoHN 
Rk. McIvrairuH. 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD IS WITHIN YOU. 
Christianity not as a Mystic Religion but as a New Theory of Life. By 
Counr Lro Torstroy. Translated from the Russian by CoNsTANCE 
Garnett. Library Edition, in two volumes, crown 8vo, tos. Also a 
Popular Edition in One Volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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THE LITTLE MANX NATION. (Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution, 1891.) By Hatt Carne, Author of “The Bond- 
man,” “ The Scapegoat,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 6d. 


NOTES FOR THE NILE. Together with a Metrical 
Rendering of the Hymns of Ancient Egypt and of the Precepts of Ptah- 
hotep (the oldest book in the world). By HArpwicKE D. KawnsLey, M.A. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 5s. 


DENMARE: its History, Topography, Language, Literature 
Fine Arts, Social Life, and Finance. Edited by H. WeIrEMEyER. Demy 
&vo, cloth, with Map, 12s. 6c. 
*,* Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 


THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS. _ By SIDNEY 
Wuitman, Author of ‘‘ Imperial Germany.” In One Volume, Crown 
8vo, 75. 6a. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. A Critical Study of Fact and 
Character, By SiIpney WuiTmMaANn. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d@.; paper, 2s. 


THE CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. PartI. The Tourist’s 
and Sportsman’s Guide to EasternCanadaand Newfoundland, including full 
descriptions of Routes, Cities, Points of Interest, Summer Resorts, Fishing 
Places, &c., in Eastern Ontario, the Muskoka District, The St. Lawrence 
Region, The Lake St. John Country, The Maritime Provinces, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland. With an Appendix giving Fish and 
Game Laws, and Official Lists of Trout and Salmon Rivers and their 
Lessees. By Cuarves G. D. Roserts, Professor of English Literature in 
King’s College, Windsor, N.S. With Maps and many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6s. 


Part II. WESTERN CANADA. Including the Peninsula 
and Northern Regions of Ontario, the Canadian Shores of the Great 
Lakes, the Lake of the Woods Region, Manitoba and ‘‘ The Great 
North-West,” The Canadian Rocky Mountains and National Park, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island. By Ernest INGERSOLL. With 
Maps and many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6s, 


THE GUIDE-BOOK TO ALASKA AND THE NORTH.- 
WEST COAST, including the Shores of Washington, British Columbia, 
South-Eastern Alaska, the Aleutian and the Seal Islands, the Behring 
and the Arctic Coasts. By E. R. ScrpMore. With Maps and many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 6s 


THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED STATES, A 


Narrative of the Movement in England, 1605-1616, which resulted in the 
Plantation of North America by Englishinen, disclosing the Contest 
between England and Spain for the Possession of the Soil now occupied 
by the United States of America; set forth through a series of Historical 
Manuscripts now first printed, together with a Re-issue of Rare Contem- 
poraneous Tracts, accompanied by Bibliographical Memoranda, Notes, 
and Brief Biographies. Collected, Arranged, and Edited by ALEXANDER 
Brown, F.R.H.S. With 100 Portraits, Maps, and Plans. In two volumes. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, 43 13. 6d. 


IN THE TRACK OF THE SUN. Readings from the Diary 
of a Globe-Trotter, By FRepEericK Diopati THompson. With many 
Illustrations by Mr Harry Fenn and from Photographs. In one volume, 
4to, 25s. 
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Popular 63. ovels. 
THE EBB-TIDE. By Rosert Louis STEVENSON and Ltoyp 


OszourNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE MANXMAN, By Hatt Caine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By Saran Granp, Author 


of “Ideala,” &c, Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IDEALA. By Saran Granp, Author fof “The Heavenly 


- Twins.” Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Sarau GRanp. With 


a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE STORY OF A MODERN WOMAN. By Etta 


Hepwortu Drxon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN. A New Edition. In One 


Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COMEDY OF MASKS By Ernest Dowson and 


ArtTHuR Moore, A New Edition in One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE JUSTIFICATION OF ANDREW LEBRUN. By 


F. Barrett, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwe vt Gray, Author of 


“ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


APPASSIONATA: A Musician’s Story, By Etsa D’EsSTERRE- 


KEELING. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FROM THE FIVE RIVERS. By FLora ANNIE STEEL, 


Author of “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

RELICS. Fragments of a Life. By Frances MacnaB. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO. By Ourpa, Author of “Two 
Little Wooden Shoes,” &c. New Edition. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 


trated. 6s. 
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CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO. By I. ZaNncwItL1, 
Author of “The Old Maids’ Club,” &c. New Edition, with Glossary. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PREMIER AND THE PAINTER. A Fantastic 
Romance. ByI. Zancwitt and Louis Cowen. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS, GROTESQUES AND 
FANTASIES. By I. ZancwiLv. With over Ninety Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, cloth, 6s. 


THE RECIPE FOR DIAMONDS. By C. J. CUTCLIFFE 


Hyne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“Matrimony,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE NAULAHKA. A Taleof West and East. By RUDYARD 


Kretinc and WoxtcottT BaLesTieR. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. F. Woon, Author of 


‘«The Englishman of the Rue Cain,” ‘‘The Passenger from Scotland 
Yard.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. 


Huncerrorp, Auther of ‘Molly Bawn,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


PASSION THE PLAYTHING. A Novel. By R. Murray 


GILCHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Five Shilling Volumes. 


THE SECRET OF NARCISSE. By Epmunp Gossr. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 


INCONSEQUENT LIVES. A Village Chronicle. By J. H. 


Pearce, Author of “ Esther Pentreath,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


VANITAS. By VeRNon LEE, Author of ‘‘ Hauntings,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


THE DOMINANT SEVENTH: A Musical Story. By 


Kate ExizApetH CLarke. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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5 P 
einemann’s Jnternational Library. 
Epitep sy EDMUND GOSSE. 

New Review.—“ If you have any pernicious remnants of literary chauvinism 
I hope it will not survive the series of foreign classics of which Mr. William 
Heinemann, aided by Mr. Edmund Gosse, is publishing translations to the great 
contentment of all lovers of literature.” 


Lach Volume has an Introduction specially written by the Editor. 
Price, in paper covers, 2s. 6d. each, or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN GOD’S WAY. From the Norwegian of BjéRNSTJERNE 


BJORNSON. 


PIERRE AND JEAN. From the French of Guy pE Mau- 


PASSANT, 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE. From the German of Karu Emit 
Franzos, Author of ‘‘ For the Right,” &c. 


WORK WHILE YE HAVE THE LIGHT. From the 


Russian of Count LEo Totsroy, 
FANTASY. From the Italian of MATILDE SERAO. 
FROTH. From the Spanish of Don ARMANDO PALACIC- 


VALDis. 


FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. From the Dutch of Louis 


CouPERUS. 


PEPITA JIMEN EZ. From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA. 
THE COMMODORE’S DAUGHTERS. From the Nor- 


wegian of Jonas Liz, 


THE HERITAGE OF THE KURTS. From the Norwegian 


of BJORNSTJERNE BjORNSON. 


LOU. From the German of BARON ALEXANDER VON ROBERTS. 
DONA LUZ. From the Spanish of JUAN VALERA. 

THE JEW. From the Polish of Jos—ErpH IGNATIUS KRASZEWSKI. 
UNDER THE YOKE. From the Bulgarian of IVAN VaAzorr. 
FAREWELL LOVE! From the Italian of MATILDE SERAO. 
THE GRANDEE. From the Spanish of Don ARMANDO 


PALACIO-VALDES. 
A COMMON STORY. From the Russian of GONTCHAROFF, 
In preparation. 


NIOBE. From the Norwegian of JoNAs LIE. 
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Popular 3s. 6d. ovels. 
THE SCAPEGOAT. By Haru Carne, Author of ‘* The 


Bondman,” &c. Nineteenth Thousand. 
THE BONDMAN. A New Saga. By HALL CAINE. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. 


A MARKED MAN: Some Episodes in his Life. By ADA 
Camprivce, Author of “A Little Minx,’’ ‘‘The Three Miss Kings,” 
“Not All in Vain,” &c. 


THE THREE MISS KINGS. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

A LITTLE MINX. By ADA CAMBRIDGE, 

NOT ALL IN VAIN. By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 

A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE FEATHER. By Tasma, 


Author of “‘The Penance of Portia James,” ‘‘Uncle Piper of Piper’s 
Hill,” &c. 
UNCLE PIPER OF PIPER’S HILL. By Tasma. 


THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMES. By Tasma. 


THE RETURN OF THE O’MAHONY. By Haroip 
FREDERIC, Author of ‘‘ In the Valley,’ &c. With Illustrations. 


IN THE VALLEY. By Haro_p FRreperic, Author of 
‘©The Lawton Girl,” ‘‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife,’’ &c. With Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. Being the 
Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, late Minister at Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ No Saint,” &c. 


NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. HuNGERForRD, Author 
of ‘Molly Bawn,” &c. 


THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

MAMMON. A Novel. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The 
Wooing 0’t,” &c. 

DAUGHTERS OF MEN. By Hannan Lyncu, Author of 
‘‘ The Prince of the Glades,” &c. 

AROMANCE OF THE CAPE FRONTIER. By Bertram 
Mitrorp, Author of ‘Through the Zulu Country,” &c. 


TWEEN SNOW AND FIRE. A Tale of the Kafir War of 


1877. By BERTRAM MITFORD, 


ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. By Jzssiz Foruercitt, Author 
of *‘ The First Violin,” &c. 
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THE MASTER OF THE MAGICIANS. By ELIZABETH 


Stuart Puetrs and Hersrrt D. Warp. 


THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. By Mrs. Rippet1, Author 
of ‘“ George Geith,” ‘‘ Maxwell Drewett,” &c. 


A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By G. CoLMoRE, 
Author of “A Daughter of Music,” &c. 


A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. By G. Cotmorg, Author of 
“*A Conspiracy of Silence.” 

ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By Amfuie Rives, Author 
of “ The Quick or the Dead.” é 

KITTY’S FATHER. By Frank Barrett, Author of 

' The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. 

MR. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy WHITE. 

A QUESTION OF TASTE. By Maarten MAartens, 
Author of ‘An Old Maid’s Love,” &c. 

COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE. By 


RozsertT Bucuanan, Author of ‘‘ The Moment After,” ‘‘The Coming 
Terror,” &c. 


DONALD MARCY. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
Author of “ The Gates Ajar,” &c. 
IN THE DWELLINGS OF SILENCE. A Romance 


of Russia. By WaLKER KENNEDY. 


LOS CERRITOS. A Romance of the Modern Time. By 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON, Author of “Hermia Suydam,” and 
““What Dreams may Come.”’ 


A MODERN MARRIAGE. By the Marquise CLARA LANzaA. 


Sbort Stories in One Volume. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 


THE COPPERHEAD; and other Stories of the North 
during the American War. By Haroip FRreperic, Author of ‘The 
Return of the O'Mahony,” “‘ In the Valley,” &c. 

CAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON, The Blind Mother, 
and The Lust Confession. By Hatt Caine, Author of ‘‘ The Bondman,” 
“The Scapegoat,” &c, Sixth Thousand. 

WRECKERS AND METHODISTS. Cornish Stories. By 
H. D. Lowry. 
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WRECKAGE, and other Stories. By HuspertT CRACKAN- 


THORPE. Second Edition. 
MADEMOISELLE MISS, and other Stories. By HENRY 
Harvanp, Author of ‘‘ Mea Culpa,” &c. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILL, and other Sketches 
of War. By Emite Zora. With an Essay on the short stories of M. 
Zola by Edmund Gosse. 


THE AVERAGE WOMAN. By Wotcorr BALESTIER. 
With an Introduction by HENRY JaMEs. 


PERCHANCE TO DREAM, and other Stories. By MAr- 
GARET S. BRISCOE. 


BLESSED ARE THE POOR. By FRANGOIS COPPEE. 
With an Introduction by T. P. O'Connor. 


Popular Sbilling Books. 


PRETTY MISS SMITH. By FLorENCE WarDEN, Author 
of ‘‘The House on the Marsh,”’ “‘ A Witch of the Hills,” &c. 


MADAME VALERIE. By F. C. Puitips, Author of “ As 
in a Looking-Glass,” &c, 
THE MOMENT AFTER: A Tale of the Unseen. By 


RosertT BUCHANAN. 


CLUES; or, Leaves from a Chief Constable’s Note-Book. 
By WiLi1aAm HeNnbERSON, Chief Constable of Edinburgh. 


Poetry. 
TENNYSON’S GRAVE. By Sr. CLaiR BaDDELEY. 8vo, 


paper, 1s. 
LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500-1800. 
With Notes by Rateu H. Caine. Fcap. 8vo, rough edges, 3s. 6:2. 
** Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, tos, 6d. net. 
IVY AND PASSION FLOWER: Poems. By GERARD 
BENDALL, Author of “ Estelle,’’ &c. &c. remo, cloth, 3s. 6¢. 
Scotsman,—‘* Will be read with pleasure.” 
Musical World.—“ The poems are delicate specimens of art, graceful and 
polished.” 
VERSES. By GERTRUDE HALL. tI2mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘‘ Will be welcome to every lover of poetry who 
takes It up ” 
IDYLLS OF WOMANHOOD. By C. Amy Dawson. 
Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


\ 
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ramatic Literature. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. A Play in Three Acts. By 


Henrik Izsen. Translated from the Norwegian by Epmunp Gossr 
and WitiiaM ARCHER. Small 4to, with Portrait, 5s. Popular Edition, 
paper, 1s. Also a Limited Large Paper Edition, ats, net. 


HEDDA GABLER: A Drama in Four Acts. By Henrik 


IssEn, Translated from the Norwegian by EpmMuND Gossr. Small gto, 
cloth, with Portrait, 5s. Vaudeville Edition, paper, rs. Also a Limited 
Large Paper Edition, 21s. net. 


BRAND: A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By HenrIK IBSEN. 
Translated in the original metres, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. H. HerForpD. Small gto, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESSE MALEINE: A Drama in Five Acts 
(Translated by Gerard Harry), and THE INTRUDER: A Drama in 
One Act. By Maurice Marrer.inck. With an Introduction by Hatt 
CAINE, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 4to, cloth, ss. 


THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT: A Comedy in 
Four Acts. By Count Lvor Tortstoy. ‘Translated from the Russian by 
E. J. Ditton. With Introduction by A. W. Pinzro. Small 4to, with 
Portrait, 5s. 


KING ERIK. A Tragedy. By EpMuUND Gossg. A Re-issue, 
with a Critical Introduction by Mr. THEODORE Warts. Fcap. 8vo, 
boards, 5s. net. 


THE PIPER OF HAMELIN. A Fantastic Opera in Two 
Acts. By Rosert BucHANAN. With Illustrations by HuGH THomson. 
4to, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


HYPATIA. A Play in Four Acts. Founded on CHARLES 
Kincs.ey’s Novel. By G. Stuart Ocitvigz. With Frontispiece by 
J. D. Barren. Crown 8vo, cloth, printed in Red and Black, 2s. 6d. net 


THE DRAMA : ADDRESSES. By HENry IRVING. With 
Portrait by J. McN. Whistler. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOME INTERESTING FALLACIES OF THE 
Modern Stage. An Address delivered to the Playgoers’ Club at St. 
James’s Hall, on Sunday, 6th December 1891. By Hersert BerRrsoum 
TREE. Crown 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 


THE PLAYS OF ARTHUR W. PINERO. With Intro- 
ductory Notes by Matcotm C, SALAMAN, 16mo, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; 
or cloth, 2s. 6d. 


I. THE TIMES. | VI. THE MAGISTRATE. 
Il. THE PROFLIGATE. | VII. DANDY DICK. 
Ill. THE CABINET ) VELL. SWEET LAVENDER. 


MINISTER. | IX. THE SCHOOL- 
IV. THE HOBBY HORSE. MISTRESS. 
V. LADY BOUNTIFUL. 


‘To be followed by 
The Weaker Se , Lords and Commons, and The Squire. 
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tbeinemann’s Scientific handbooks. 


MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY. By A. B. GRIFFITHS, 
Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
Pharmaceutical Journal.—‘‘ The subject is treated more thoroughly and 
completely than in any similar work published in this country.” 


MANUAL OF ASSAYING GOLD, SILVER, COPPER, 
and Lead Ores. By WaLtTerR LEE Brown, B.Sc. Revised, Corrected, 
and considerably Enlarged, with a chapter on the Assaying of Fuel, &c. 
By A. B, Grirritus, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Edin.), F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
Colliery Guardian.—‘ A delightful and fascinating book.” 
Financial World.—“ The most complete and practical manual on everything 
which concerns assaying of all which have come before us.” 


GEODESY. By J. Howarp Gore. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illus- 
trated, 5s. 
St. James's Gazette.—‘ The book may be safely recommended to those who 
desire to acquire an accurate knowledge of Geodesy.” 
Science Gossif.—‘‘ It is the best we could recommend to all geodetic students. 
It is full and clear, thoroughly accurate, and up to date in all matters of earth- 
measurements.” 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. By 


ArtuuR L. Kimpatt, of the Johns Hopkins University. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, Illustrated. 5s. 
Chemical News.—‘‘ The man of culture who wishes for a general and accurate 
acquaintance with the physical properties of gases, will find in Mr. Kimball’s 
work just what he requires.” 


HEAT AS A FORM OF ENERGY. By Professor R. H. 


Tuurston. of Cornell University. Crown 8vo, cloth,Illustrated, 5s. 
Manchester Examiner.—‘‘ Bears out the character of its predecessors for 
careful and correct statement and deduction under the light of the most recent 
discoveries.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The London Office of this old-established Review has 
been removed to 21 Bedford Street, where copies can 
be obtained regularly on publication. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE ~NEW -REVAE WwW. 


With January 1894 Zhe New Review entered upon a New 
Series, and, whilst continuing to devote its space to the 
great problems of the day in a serious, competent, and 
popular fashion, it will give monthly a short Story, and 
Illustrations will be added to one or more papers in 
each issue. Price rs. 


LONDON: 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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